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IFrom ihe London Forget me Not, for 1828.) 
THE SEVENTH PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 
THE TEMPEST. 
Exodus, ix. 22, &c. 
°T was morn—the rising splendour rolled 
On marble towers and roofs of gold ; 
Hall, court, and gallery below, 
Were crowded with a living flow ; 
Egyptian, Arab, Nubian there, 
‘The bearers of the bow and spear ; 
The hoary priest, the Chaldee sage, 
The slave, the gemmed and glittering page— 
Helm, turban, and tiara, shone 
A dazzling ring round Pharaoh's throne. 


There came a man—the human tide 
Shran« backward from his stately stride : 
His cheek with storm and time was tanned ; 
-A shepherd's staff was in his hand ; 

A shudéer of instinctive fear 

Told the dark king what step was near. 
“On through the host the stranger came, 

“lt parted round his form like flame. 


fle stooped not at the foutstool stone, 

He clasped not sandal, kissed not throne ; 
Erect he stood amid the ring, 

His only words—“ Be just, O king !” 

On Pharaoh's cheek the blood flushed high, 
A fire was in his sullen eye; 

Yet on the Chief of lerael 

No arrow of his thousands fell : 


‘ All mate and moveless zs the grave 


Stood chilled the satrap and the slave. 


* Thoo *rt come,” at length the monarch spoke ; 
Haughty and high the wurds outbroke : 

‘ Is Israel weary of his lair, 

The forehead peeled, the shoulder bare ? 
— —* answer {fo your band : 

" the wind ; go, plough the sand 
Go, vilest of the liviog sile, * 
To build the never-ending pile, 

Till, darkest of the nameless dead, 

The vulture on their flesh is fed. 

What better asks the howling slave - 
Than the base life our bounty gave 2” 


Shouted in pride the turbaned peers, 

Upclashed to Heaven the golden spears. 

*\ King ! thou.and thine are doomed !—Behold !” 
The provhet spoke. The thunder reiled ; 


_ Along the pathway of the sun 


Sailed vapoury mountains, wild and dun. 


* Vet there is tire,” the prophet said— 


He saised his staf—the storm was stayed. 

“ King! be the word of freedom given: — 
What art thou, man, to war with Heaven ?” 
There came no word. The thunder broke ! 
Like a huge city’s final smoke, 

Thick, lurid, stifling, mixed with fame, 
Through court and hall the vapours came. 
Loose as the stubble in the field, 

Wide flew the men of spear and shield ; 
Scattered like foam along the wave, 

Flew the proud pageant, prince and slave : 
Or, in the chains of terror bound, - 

Lay, corpse-like, on the smouldering ground. 
** Speak, king !—the wrath is but begun— 


Still dumb ?—then, Heaven, thy will be done !” 


Echoed from earth a bollow roar, 

Like Ocean on the midnight shore ; 

A sheet of @erthem wheeled, 
The solid ground beneath them reeled ; 
In dust sank roof and battlement ; 

Like webs the giant walls were rent ; 
Red, broad, before his startled gaze, 

The monarch saw his Egypt blaze. 

Still swelled the plague—the flame grew pale; 
Burst from the clouds the charge of hail ; 
With arrowy keenness, iron weight, 
Down poured the ministers of fate ; 

Till man ani cattle, crushed, congealed, 
Covered with death the boundless field. 


Still swelled the plague—uprose the blast, 
The avenger, fit to be the last ; 

On ocean, river, forest, vale, 

Thundered at once the mighty gale. 
Before the whirlwind flew the tree, 
Beneath the whirlwind roared the sea ; 

A thousand ships were on the wave— 
Where are-they ?—ask that foaming grave ! 
Down go the hope, the pride of years, 
Down go the myriad mariners ; 

The riches of Earth’s richest zone, 

Gone! like a flash of lightning, gone ? 


Ané, lo! that first fierce triumph o’er, 
Swells Ocean on the shrinking shore ; 
Still onward, onward, dark and wide, 
Engulfs the land the furious tide. — 
Then bowed thy spirit, stubborn king, 
Thou serpent, reft of fang and sting ; 
Humbled, before the prophet’s knee, 
He —*+ Be injured Israel free.” 


To Heaven the sage upraised the wand ; 
Rack rolled the deluge from the land ; 
Back to its caverns sank the gale ; 

Filed from the noon the vapours pale ; 
Broad burned again the joyous sun 3 
The hour of wrath and death was done. 


THE SNOW. 
By the Author of the Legend of Genevieve, &e. 

The snow ! the snow — lis a pleasant thing 

To watch it falling, falling 3 
Down upon the earth with noiseless wing 

\ _ As at some epirit’s calling ; 

Each flake is a fairy parachute, 

From teeming clouds let down, 
And earth ie still, and air is mute, 


As frost’s enchanted zone. x 
The snow ! the snow !—behold the trees 

Their fingery boughs stretch out, 
The blossoms of the sky to seize, 


As they duck and dive about : 

The bare hills plead for a covering, 
And, ere the gray twilight, 

Around their shoulders broad shall cling 
An arctic cloak of white. 


The snow ! the snow !—alas ! tc me 
It epeaks of far-off days, 

When a boyish skater, mingling free 
Amid the merry maze : 

Methinks | see the broad ice still ; 
And wy nerves all jangling feel, 
Blending with tones of voices shrill, 

The ring of the slider’s heel. 


The snow ! the snow !—soon dusky night 
Drew his murky curtains round 

Lone earth, while a star of lustre bright 
Peeped from the blue profound. 

Yet what cared we for darkening lea, 
Or warning bell remote ? 

With ehouts and cry we scudded by, 
And found the bliss we sought. 


The snow ! the snow !—"twas ours to wage, 
How oft, a mimic war, 

Each white ball tossing in wild rage, 
That left a gorgeous scar : 

While doublets dark were powdered o’er, 
Till darkness none could find, 

-And valorous chiefs had wounds before, 
And caitif chiefs behind. 


The snow ! the snow !—I see him yet, 
That piled-up giant grim 

To startle horse and traveller set, 
With Titan girth of limb, 

We hoped, oh, ice-ribbed Winter bright ! 
Thy sceptre could have screened him ; 

But traitor Thaw stole forth by night, 
And cruelly guillotined him ! 


The snow! the snow! Lo eve reveals 
Her starred map to the moon, 
And o’er hushed earth a radiance steals 
More bland thar that of noon : 
The fur robed genii of the Pole 
Dance o’er our mountains white, 
Chain up the billows as they roll, 
Aud pearl the caves with light. 


The snow ! the snow ! It brings to mind 
A thousand happy things, 

And but one sad one—'tis to find 
Too sure that Time hath wings ! 

Oh ! ever sweet is sight or sound 
That tells of long ago ; 


And 1 gaze around, with thoughts profound, 
,Upon the falling snow. 


THE FLOAT. 
That little dwelling, sail my friend, is the cot- 
tage in which Mary Allerton once lived. Poor 
Mary ! many atime have I seen her on a sum- 
mer morning sitting under the honeysuckle,which 
then hung its verdant drapery over the rustic 
porch ; and very sweet did Mary look as she sat 
there in her neat attire. She had been left an 
orphan while yeta little child, and, excepting 
myself, she had not a friend on the wide earth; 
but she was an industrious girl, and when she 
used to come on a Sabbath morning to my 
church, and humbly seat herself on the pulpit 
stew, bending with her meek looks over her tat- 
tered bible, many a kind blessing was breathed 
by the aged matrons upon her head. The young 
maidens of the village, too, loved Mary Allerton ; 
and often did they rssemble round her evening 
hearth, when the season of Christmas came in 
its happy idleness. Many a time have | stopped 
at Mary’s door, and listened to the sweet con- 


"| cert of voices, as the young girls sang their 


Christmas carol ; and many u time have J also 
heard arise the eounds of thankagiving and 
prayer from that humble dwelling. 
Mary was often about my house, for she was 
the cleverest work woman in the village : besides, 
I fele much kindliness for her ; and I had great 
pleasure in listening to her wild and wrtless 
singing. Well, time wore on, and Mary grew 
upto ba a woman—a fair, graceful woman. Yes; 
though but a simple villager, Mary would have 
graced acourt. Yet there was ever a look of 
sadness in her face, and her voice was like some 
thrilling melarcholy music. It was in autumn 
that William Stuart came to settle in the village. 
A fine manly-looking lad he was, and his cottage 
soon rivalled even Mary’s in neatness. William 
could, as Mary used to say, put his hand to every 
thing ; and when I saw how anxious he was to 
get employment, and how useful he could be, J 
had him often to work in my garden, and to do 
little jobs about the manse. I soon perceived 
thet he contrived to find out something toda en 
the daye when Mary Allesten wae working for 
me ; and at those times he always made-his ap- 
pearance with a nosegay of Mary’s favorite flow- 
ers, which, before he lett the manse, was usually 
transferred to the bosom of the maiden. About 
this time did I also observe a change in the bear- 
ing of the fair girl: formerly hereyes met mine 
with looks ofinnocent confiding,now they shrank 
abashed before my glance. Yet did they at times 
flash with a gladdened and brightened beauty 
from beneath their long lashes ; while blushes, as 
if from a heart newly awakened to some strong 
emotion, would dart vividly across her cheek. 
And soon the cauae of all this was told to me by 
William Stuart: Mary had promised to become 
his wife. 
On the evening previous to the day on which 
they were to Le married, 1 happened to be pass- 
ing Mary’s door ; and as I wished to speak to 
her, 1 went into the cottage. There was a cheer- 
ful blaze upon the hearth, and a fir candle was, 
burning bright upon the ingle. The change from 
the night air was very grateful to my feelings ; 
for there was a cold north wind blowing and 
driving the snow in heavy showers from off the 
hills. The moon came out from bebind the 
clouds in fitful gieamings, and threw her stormy 
brightness on the troubled Spey ; and as I listen- 
ed to the hoarse murmurs of the blast, J drew my 
chair closer to the hearth. Mary was sitting op- 
posite to me on a low stool ; the red blaze of the 
fire shons full upon her face. Perhaps it was 
this that gave to her cheek that unnatural colour- 
ing, and as I thought so, I moved a little away 
feom her : but no—there was a strange glow up- 
on her cheek, and an unsettled brightness in her 
eye. Shesang—and never did the lark sing with 
a gayer note than on this evening did Mary Al- 
lerton ; yet was there something so wild and 
startling in her mirth, that I would fain have 
checked it, but I could not ; for wasit not natur- 
al that she should be happy on the eve of ber 
bridal ? : 
As U walked homeward, the snow was drifted 
across the path in dark whirlwinds, and the trees 
tossed their branches wildly in the air. I looked 
around upon the tempest, and thought of those 
who were now exposed to its terrors. There 
waan market that day in a neighboring village, 
and I knew that many of my parishioners were 
there. As I remembered this, I looked anxious- 
ly at the dark and feaming waters of the Spey; 
or I much feared that, in their hardy and intoxi- 
cated daring, the men might attempt to cross the 
river, even in the darkness and in the storm. 
William Stuart bad also gone to the fair, but 
about him I felt no fear, for he had promised 
Mary not to return home that night, and I was 
convinced that he would wot disobey his bride. 
[ was seated in my parlour, listening to the still 
increasing storm, when 1 heard loud knocking at 
the gate, and the sound of many voices. Some- 
thing they said about William Stuart—I_ knew 
not what ; but I rushed to the door, and follow- 
ed thei as they ran wildly towards the river. 
‘On the bank there was assembled a crowd of 
people : some stood in silent groups, yet in the 
moonlight I_could see that their hands were 
clasped, and that their hearts were filled with 
strong emotion. Others were walking to and 
fro, while they uttered frantic and broken wail- 
ings ; and in the midst of a denser and more col- 
lected crowd 1 beheld the dead body of William 
Stuart, and by his side, upon her knees, was 
Mary Allerton, wiping with her long hair the 
frozen blood from his brow. When I approach- 
ed, she looked up and smiled. May I never again 


jJeok on such a smile! Then she covered the face 





of the corpse with her handkerchief, nnd said— 
“ That’sa sound, sound sleep ; but he'll sleep aye 
the sounder that I am singing ;” and she sang— 
I'l) make to my bridegrovtn a grassy green pillow, 
And om bed will the red heather be ; 
And the wild birds will sing, and wild Qowers will spring 
Keund my braw bonnie bridegroom aud me. 
Tt was terrible to hear her sing—ever when she 
stopped in her wild melody, logking up with her 
calm idiot smile. 

On the morning after that dreadful night, | 
learned that when at the nmrket, William Stuart 
was observed to place his iand upon his brow, 
as though his mind labored with some painful 
feeling ; and once he was leard to say there was 
# strange thought within his heart—that he must 
die that night. Soon afterwards his friends miss- 
ed him from the fair, and it was conjectured that, 
influenced by the gloomy fauey with which he 
was haunted, he had resolved to return home,that 
he might ounce more look uper the sweet face of 
Mary Allerton. A shephags-bey happened that 
evening to be seeking a stray sheep, and said 
that, from the opposite bank, he had seen a man 
push a flont into the stream. It was wildness, 
the boy thought, on such a night; but the man 
seemed to havea powerful arm, and for a time 
the raft passed eteadily, though slowly on. 
Presently, however, it approached that part of 
the river where most danger was to be appre- 
hended. The waters, which on the other side 
were calm andturbid, here rushed along in eddy- 
ing currents. The man redoubled his efforts to 
guide the float in its course of peril. For a mo- 
ment did theboy see it heaving and tossing in the 
blackness of that boiling flood—then the moon 
was veiled behind a cloud—the wind rose with a 
sudden gust—and there was a sound as of trees 
bursting asunder. ‘This was succeeded by a low 
wailing cry, and then all was again still. When 
next the moon shone out from the cloud, the 
raft wes florting in separate planks upon the 
water—but the man was gone ! 

I wook Mary Allerton to the manse, and she 
lived there for inany months, but her senses re- 
turned to her no more ; yet was she ever gentle 
in her weakness, anid her only pleasure consisted 
in gathering flowers to hang upon Wi:liam’s 
grave. Qne morning she was missing; we 
searched for her in all her accustomed haunts, 
but she was not tobe feund. Then some one 
said that she had been walking towards the river. 
I went thither, and on the bank, where a year 
before she had been found kneeling by her lover’s 
hody, I saw her lying.. I appronched and spuke 
to her—she answered not: J lifted her from the 
ground, and found in my arms a stiffened corpse ! 





(From the New York Courier.] 
ROBERT BURNS. 
It has been remarked of Byron, that his prose 
was as extraordinary as his poetry, anc if we 
recollect aright, Dr. Currie has made a similar 
remark of Burns. Amongst all the letters of the 
latter, we have not one so highly characteristic 
of bis proud and manly independence as the fol- 


lowing. It is preserved in Cromek’s “ Reliques 
wh Ruwtawt BP..00. 2,9? 21 06 ed Gow Barreveb—ooy 22. 2 


OF this work, the copy before us is the only one 
that we have seen in this country. The letter 
which follows,,is a perfeet copy of the original 
in the hands of Mr. Erskine of Mar. It originat- 
ed in this way—Burns had indulged himself in 
great boldness and freedom of remark on public 
messures, and had heen, in consequence, mali- 
ciously represented to the Board of Excise. A 
report was circulated that he was actually dis- 
missed from the situation which he held. Mr. 
Erskine on hearing of this report, proposed a 
subscription in his favor, which Burns refused, in 
amanner equally honorable to himself and to 
Mr. Erskine. 

TO JOHN FRANCIS ER°KINE, FSQ. OF MAR. 

Dumfries, 13th April, 1783. 

Str—Degenerate as human nature is said to 
be; and in many instances, worthless and un- 
principled it is ; still there are bright examples 
to the contrary ; examples that even in the eyes 
of superior beings, must shed a lustre on the 
name of Man. 
Sueh an example have I now before me, when 
you, Sir, came forward to patronize and befriend 
a distant and obscure stranger, merely because 
poverty had made him helpless, and his British 
hardihood of mind had provoked the arbitrary 
wantonnees of power. My much esteemed friend, 
Mr. Riddel, of Glenriddel, has just read me a 
paragraph of aletter he had from you. Accept, 
Sir, of the eilent throb of gratitude : for words 
wou! but mock the einotions of my soul. 
You have been misinformed as to iny final dis- 
mission from the Excise ; I ain stillin the service. 
Indeed, but for the exertions of a gentleman who 
must be known to you, Mr. Graham, of Fintray, 
a gentleman who hasever been my warm and 
generous friend, I bail without so much as a 
hearing, or the slightest previous intination,been 
turned adrift, with my helpless family to all the 
horrors of want. Had I any ether resource, 
probably I might have saved them the trouble of 
a dismission ; but the little money I gained by 
my publicauion, is almost every guinea embark- 
ed, to save from ruin an only brother, who,though 
one of the worthiest, is by no means one of the 
most fortunate of men. . 

In my defence to their accesations, I said, that 
whatever might be my sentinents republics, an- 
cient or modern, as to Britain, I abjured the idea: 
That a Constitution, which in its original prin- 
ciples, experience had proved to be every way 
fitted for our happiness in sciety, it would be in- 
sanity to sacrifice to ao untred visionary theory : 
That, in consideration of my being situated ina 
departinent, however humble immediately in the 
hands.of people in power, Ihad forborne taking 
any active part, either persovally,or as an author, 
in the present business of reform. But that, 
where I must declare my senicnents, [ would say 
there existed a system of coruption between the 
executive power and the revresentative part of 
the legislature, which bodedno good to our glori- 
ous Constitution ; apd whch every patriotic 
Briton must wish to see amended. Some such 
sentiments as these, I statd in a letter to my 
generous patron, Mr. Graham, which he laid be- 
fore the Board at large ; whee, it seems, my last 
remark gave great offence ; ad one of our su- 
pervisors general, a Mr. Coriet, was instructed 
to inquire on the spot, andto document me— 
“ ghat my business was to ac, not to think ; and 
that whatever might be men >r measures, it was 
for me to be silent and obedier.” 

Mr. Corbet was likewise ny steady friend ; so 
between Mr. Graham and hin, J have been part- 
ly forgiven ; only I understad that all hopes of 

| my getting officially forwurd are blasted. 





Now, Sir, to the business in which I would 
more immediately interest you. The partiality 
of my countrymen, has brought ine forward as a 
inan of genius, and hae given mea character to 
support. Inthe Poet I have avowed manly and 
independent sentiments, which I trust will be 
found in the man. Reasons of no less weight than 
the suppore of a wife and a family, have pointed 
out as the eligible, and situated as I was, the only 
eligible line of life for me, my present occupa- 
tion. Still, my honest fame is my dearest con- 
cern; and a thousand times have I trembled at 
the idea of those degrading epithets that malice 
or misrepresentation may affix to my naine. | 
have often, in blasting anticipation, listened to 
some future hackney serisbier, with the heavy 
malice of savage stupidity, exulting in his hite- 
ling paragrapls—“ Burns, notwithstanding the 
Sanfaronade of independence to be found in his 
works, and after having been held forth to public 
view, and to public estimation as a man of some 


himself to support his borrowed dignity, he 
dwindled into a paitry excigeman, and ‘slunk out 
the rest of his insignificant existence in the mean- 
est of pursuits, and among the vilest of mankind.” 

In your illustrious hands, Sir, permit me. to 
lodge my disavowal and defiance of these slan- 
derous fulsehouds. Burns was a poor man from 
birth, and an exciseman by necessity : but—J 
will sny it! the sterling of his honest worth, no 
poverty could debaae, and his independent British 
mind, oppression might bend, but could not sub- 
due. Have not J, to me, a more precious stake 
in my country’s welfare, than the richest duke- 
dom init? I heve a large family of children, and 
the prospect of many more. I have threc sons, 
who, 1 eee already, have brought into the world 
souls ill qualified to inhabit the bodies of slaves. 
Can I Jook tamely on, and see any machination 
to wrest from them the birthright of my beys— 
the little independent Britons, in whose veins runs 
my own hiond ? No! J will not! should my 


fend it! 
Does any man tell me, that my full efforts can 
be of no service ; and that it does not belong to 
my humble station to meddle with the concern of 
@ nation ? 

I can tell him, that it is such individual ocea- 
sion as J, that a nation has to rest, both for the 
hand of support, and the eye of intelligence. The 
uninformed mos may swell a nation’s Wulk ; and 
the titled, tinsel, courtly thronged, may be its 
fenthered ornament; but the number of those 
who are elevated enough in life to reason and to 
reflect ; yet low enough to keep clear of the venal 


‘contagion of a court ;—-these are a nation’s 


strength. 

I know not how to apologize fur the imperti- 
nent length of this epistle ; but one small request 
I must ask of you farther. When you have hon- 
ored this letter with a perusal, please to commit it 
to the flaines. Burns, in whose behalf you have 
80 generously interested yourself, I have here, in 
his native colors drawn as he is; but should any 
of the people in whose hands is the very breat 
t.~ eal, Res she lcomknoWindge of the nicsure, a 
would rutn the poor sanv for ever ! 

My poems having just come out in another edi- 
tion, I beg leave to present you with a copy, asa 
small mark of that high esteem and ardent grati- 
tude, with which I have the honor to be, Sir, your 
deeply indebted, and ever devoted humble ser- 
vant, Roserr Berns. 





_—_-- 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


THEATRALIA. 

Liston anp ABERNETHY. The visit of Liston 
to Mr. Abernethy for a cure for his low spirits, 
when the latter recommended the former, (not 
knowing him) to go to see himself in Paul Pry, 
has lately gone the round of allthe London and 
Country newspapers. ‘There was not a syllable 
of truth in it, and mutatis nominibus, it is only a 
new version of a very old story in a French Col- 
lection of Jests, respecting an [telian Buffone of 
the name of Carlini, very well known and highly 
popular. He, like Liston, and not a few other 
comic performers, was subject to fits of melan- 
choly, and the anegdote is told of him in the fol- 
lowing manner :—" Carlini being very ill with the 
spleen, to which he was a victim, heard that Dr. 
Sirat was famous for his cures of disorders of that 
kind. He went to him accordingly, aud without 
mentioning his name, stated his case. ‘J can do 
nothing for you,’ said the physician, ‘butl will 
tell you who can—Carlini ; go and see him at the 
Italian Opera House, and if he does not cure you, 
your case is hopeless.’” 

The Doctor, though in error, was right. The 
cure of hyppishness (or more learnedly, hypo- 
chondriacian,) in all cases depends upon the pa- 
tient himself; and, as Abernethy says, the phy- 
sician can do nothing foe him, but “keep his 
stomach in order.” 


Wrcaeaty. Another instance of the appro- 
priation ofa story belonging to one man to another, 
may be found in some of the linesof Wycherly, 
where the following is related of him :— 

“Tle was over head and ears in debt, and one 
ef his most importunate creditors called while 
the barber was shaving him, resolving to catch 
the Poet before he went out. ‘ Sit down, sit 
down,’ said Wycherly, ‘you will have no olsjec- 
tion to wait until this men has finished shaving 
me, and I will thén pay you?’ ‘Certainly, Mr. 
Wycherly,’ replied the creditor, astonished at the 
near prospect of his money, ‘I am in no hurry.’ 
‘ That is lucky,’ answered the debtor, as you will 
have to wait a good while. 1 do not mean this 
man to finish shaving me as long as J live.’ ” 

In Demenichi’s Collection of Italian Facetie, 
this very joke is attributed to a merchant who was 
indebted toa Jew. The merchant put it more 
generality. “I suppose you can wait till Iam 
shaved 2” and the reply being in the affirmative, 
the merchant from that day never was shaved at 
all, but wore his beard. He thus avoided pay- 
ment altogether, and the barber was called by the 
merchant as a witness of the contract. 


M. Pp. ANDREWs AND SUETT. 

Said Miles Peter Andrews to Suett one day, 
“ My Muse has conceived!” “ Aye? of what?” * Of 

a Play. 
She's already far gone—I may tell you in fact, . 
She’s in her ninth month ; Pve begun the &fth act.” 
** Her offspring (said S.) you're before-hand in owning, 
Bat I shall be sure to be by at the groaning /™ 





Miss Bacstox. This actress (a relation of the 
present Lady Craven, whose beauties were so 





often displayed to such advantage as Anne Boleyn, 


genius, yet, quite destitute of resources within? 


heart’s blood stream around my attempt to de- | 


when the late J. Kemble played Moleey,) was 
highly popular, and of great personal attractions. 
She had many suiters, but was ultimately married 
to Mr. Merry, the author of Lorenzo, and several 
other dramatic pieces. She left the * in 1792, 
and while she was ‘performing the principal fe- 
wale part in Lorenzo in 179], the follo@ing lines 
were written npon her by a fellow petformer of 
the name of Taylor, who published a volame of 
Poems iu 1798, remarkable chiefly for having been 
dedicated to the celebrated Mrs. Robineon. 
Morton and Fred. Reynolds appear to have been 
among Miss Brunton's “ humble servants,” if we 
recollect rightly, although no trace of the pene 
chant, is tu be found in the latter’s Reminiseed- 
ces. 
Dear Bruntoa, low oft by the hand of report 

Have thy beauties been led to tha church, 
Where still the old gossip, in mischievous epert 

Has left thee as oft in the lurch. 


At first the dame whispered that Holman, the smart) 
# Flew totbee from the bachelor's sipten ; 
Yet it soou was confesved he acted a past, 

Aad was merely the epouse of the scene. 


Then Morton, the airy, a wit of the town, 
Was supposed by affections to draw 3 

But he was soon caught by a barristee’s gown, 
And would only be wedded to law. 


Then Reynolds, a whimsical good-natured wight, 
Was to open the conjugal page, 

But it quickly appeared he loved only to write, 
And to nothing would fix but the Stage. 


Last Merry, the tuaeful, ‘tis said, is the man 

Thy worth is to lead to the shrine, 
But the rogue is too fond of the libertine plany 
. And 6f nymphs is devoted to nine. 


Eceanau Settie. Elkanah Settle ie well 
known us having been the City Poet (an office 
abolished at the same time with the appointment 
of Lord Mayor’s Fool,) and the aothor of about 
twenty dramatic efforts, of various degrees 
worthlessness. He died one of the pensioners of 
the Charter-house, after having been reduced to 
play a green dragon in one of his drolls at Bar- 
tholomew Fair. Noman was better versed in the * 
art of enduring damnation ; and after any failure 
on’ the stage, it was his custom, of an afternoon 
to console himself with “a whiff and a pottle 
(when he could affurd them) at a small publie 
house in a turning out of Fleet-sireet, called the 
Catand Bagpiper. It is recorded of him, that he 
sometimes read his pieces to a female with whom 
he cohabited, and having finished the pernsal o 
his Virgin Prophetess, or the Fute of Troy, he ask 
ed ker, on the night it was to be performed, if che 
thought it would do. “ Ah Elky, my dear, (said 
she) lam afraid J ehall lose your company this 
evening. You will spend your money at the Cat 
und Bagpiper.” 


P. A. Merrecx. Although born, and partly 
educated in France, Mottenx, as an author, be- 
came as good a master of English as Laporte ag 
an actor. He wrote seventeen dramas, and pub- 
lished several excellent translations. He died 
suddenly on his birth day, in Feb. 1718, in a dise 
orderty house near Pieet-street, without any ap- 
parent cause. The subseqSent lines were writttm 
on the occasion :— 


Motteux is dead at fifty-eight, 
Close to the Temple's borders— 
Of no disease, and yet they sate 
The house in which he met his fate 
Was famous for disorders. 


Upon the day that gave him birth 
He died! How could he do it? 
We cannot call him man of worth, 
But flesh is dust, and dust is earth, 
And he was given fo it. 


NAT LEE'S ARROGANCE. 
Nat Lee once listened to a sage adviser, 
Who told him he should be an earlier riser 3 
That morning was the time when wits were quickest, 
When idea flowed and fancies came the thickest, 
At least the adviser found it s0, and he 
Therefore suggested such a course to Lee. 
Nat, weary with his talk, s0 deadly wise, 
Yawned a few times, and rubbing both his eyes, 
Thus answered him—*- You mean it kindly ,doubtleas, 
But still J} wish yon’d mind what I’m about less: 
Get up yourself, and welcome—I protest 
Against all interterence with my rest, 
Rise with the sun—salute his morning beame— - 
Your waking thoughis are hardly worth my dreams.” 


Burns's Coincipesces. The following eoin- 
cidence between Burns (in one of his songs) end 
a passage in Wycherly’s Plain Dealer, is pointed 
out in the notes to the new edition of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays. The words of Burns are— 

* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for ‘a that,” &c. 


And Wycherly thus gives the same thonghet :— 
“T weigh the man, not his title : "tie not the King's 
stamp can muke the metal better or heavier. 
Your Lord is a leaden shilling, which you bend 
every way, and debases the stamp he beare.”—P. 
D. A. 1, se. 1. 

Another remarkable resembinnee, alranst a- 
mounting to identity, between the same Seoteh 
poet, and a much older dramatist than Wyeherly, 
has been detected hy the same authority. 
following lines by Burns, are known to every 
body in the three kingdoms -— 

* Ber *preptice han’ 
She tried on man, 
And then she made the lasees, eh *" 

In Cupid's Whirliging, a Comedy, printed in 
1607, and written, perhaps, before the death of 
Elizabeth, is the subsequent passage—“ Man was 
mede when nature was but an apprentice, bet 
woman when she was a skilful mistress of her 
art.” 


Axtnorn Mcrray. Late in life, Murphy grew 
indolent, and much retired from society, i 
many invitations. One day he received 
lowing, but the fact is not recorded ia hie Me- 
moirs :— 

*¢ Tortoises did not always 

Their shells about. Into this olasry 
Hall Jove cited every beast 

There to partake a splendid feast— 
The Tortoise only stayed away. 

Jove asked why he shoold disobey? 
The Tortoise answered, * | have heard 
That home is best, and | 

To stay a: home, and that’s the reasea.? 
* Remain at home (said Jove) ferever; 
You ehan’t get out if you endeavor. 
Carry your house upos yeeur back, 
Since you in coming were so slack, 
Preferring your own selfish 





You will repent of it ot letsere.’ * 
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BOSTON. thing better. At the Federal Strect, they called 
in the Oneidas, but as sometimes happens in 
graver warfare, the allies did as much damage 
as the enemy. 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30, 1827. 
—=— 


Yesrerpay, was the best holiday in the Com- 
monwealth’s calendar ; and although it has de- 
scended to us asa religious festival from rigid 
ancestors, its observance is universally cheerful: 
It commences with devotional exercises, but what 
is somewhat rare in New-England, they do not 
throw upon it a shadow of gloom. It is like the 
Sabbath on the Continent of Europe, where the 








their Maker; and that a day to he kept holy, 
must not necessarily be passed in fear and trem- 
bling. 
In the city, it is not the practice or the fashion, 
to opon the heart and hand as wide as they are 
expanded in the country, yet even here the ten- 
ant of the meanest hovel has something of luxury 
tu diversify his scanty fare, and welcome the day 
of Thanksgiving. 








THE DRAMA. 

New-Yorx Tueatres. Jt doesnot appear to 
us that the mighty attempts recently made to 
check the popularity of theatrical exhibitions in 
New-York have been attended with a degree of 
success atall correspondent to the activity, aud 
the apparent confidence of their agents and in- 




































stigators. It may be even doubted whether a | ,,. 


re-action has not been produced, similar to that | audience filled, at an early hour, every part of the 
theatre. 
Home's pathetic tragedy of Douglas ; a drama distin- 
guished more by gentleness and delicacy of feeling, 
than vigor of diction, or force and dignity of passion. 
The character of young Norval was sustained by Mr. 
Kean, the son of the very eminent tragedian of that 
. . namy. Various were the puffs published in praise of 
to the best information we can gather from | thiy young man, but when he last night offered him- 
self to be weighed in the critical balance, he was 
found wanting. He bears the name of his father, but 
he appears to inherit little of his genius. When he 
of these theatres aré untired and untiring in their | next comes forward, 
priety, place at the top of the 


which has evidently taken place in our own city, 
and brought about the very consequence which 
the moral quixotic crusaders intended to avert. 
The Park, the Bowery, and the Lafayette theatres 
are opened six nights in a week, and according 


newspapers and reports of individuals, are gen- 
erally well filled with spectators. The managers 


efforta to increase the attractions of their re- 
spective houses ; and scarcely a week passes 


that there is not some novel spectacle produced, | ment, that Kean the elderhad provided for his son, 

by procuring for him an appointment in the East 
India Company’s service. If it be not too late, we 
should advise the young 


the last always excceding in splendor of scenery 
and decoration, the most splendid and expensive 
of its predecessors. If the genius and the in-. 
vertion of man could ever be exhausted, it would 
ecem asif ail operations of this sort, must cease 
with the production of The Flying Dutchman, 
and Peter Wilkins—a comical name, by the way, 
for a piece in which most of the actors are sprites 
and fairies, and the scene of their exploits the 
regions of magic—but a few days, or, at most, a 
few weeks, will doubtless bring forth other 
novelties, equally if not surpassingly attractive. 


We are gratified to learn, that our favorite Miss | : 


Rock has been graciously received at New-York. 
She has actually elicited approbation from some 
of our critical neighbors in. spite of themselves. 
The editors of the Enquirer, inform us, that in the 
Widow Cheerly and Therese, she rivetted the at- 
tention of the audience ; a circumstance which 
affords a most decided proof of the good taste 
of the audience—good taste, we call it, for it cor- 
responds with ours—and what critic is there that 
is not orthodox in his own estimation? Inthe 
character of the Soldier’s Daughter, Miss Rock 
exhibits so much characteristic playfulness, and 
sprightly good humor, that the gentleman who 
threatens to put a steeple on our Tremont Thea- 
tre, and the editor who predicts the shutting up 
of all the theatres in New-York, as the unavoid- 
able consequence of his moral and literary la- 
bors, could not behold her without giving up 
some portion of their bitterness. In her per- 
formance of this character at the Bowery theatre, 
Miss Rock introduced the popular Scotch Song; 
* Hurra for the Bonnets of Blue,” and was twice 
encored. The audience seemed unwilling “ to 
give it up,” and she sung the piece three times. 

A Miss George, bas just arrived in New-York, 
and made her first appearance at the Bowery 
theatre, on Wednesday evening, as Rosetta in 
* Love in a Village.” She comes with a consid- 
erable reputation as a vocalist, and we have per- 
ceived some indications of competition between 
the managers of the Chesnut-street theatre, Phil- 
adelphia, and the Bowery theatre, as to their 
respective claims to her services. Her per- 


Amazons, and two Camillas came to turn the tide 
of victory. On Tuesdey evening,the dancers made 
their first appearance and, if their performance 
was a fair specimen of opera dancing, our timid 
moralists have startled at a straw ; as they them- 
selves will admit, if they have not cultivated their 
people think that innocent gaiety cannot offend | delicacy at the cost of their judgment,or sincerity. 
We are so far from Europe, and in general eo 
ignorant of manners there, that many among us) 
rank the Ballet of the Opera, with the perform- 
ance of the dancing girls of the East ; but the 
most rigid, or the most delicate, will take greater 
offence at the coarse and vile innuendoes of our 
farces, than at the highest bound of the dancers. 


them gravitation had little power ; for they were 
generally like Mahomet’s coffin, between the 
earth and sky. 


al call, but it was not quite fair inthe spectators 
to require so much ; for the exertionsof the per- 
formers must have been great. 


neath it: still, he averred, the likeness to be such, 
that one statue reminded him of the other ;—but 
the same may be said of the men. 





At this tine, when so many editors are upon 
their travels, it may alarm the public to be told in 
the following communication of a traveller’s dan- 
gers. 


From the Tremont,an embassy was sent to the 


Ihave lately been a patient; and if I successfully 
warn another of my imprudence and sufferings, 
it will give me as much pleasure us the reception 
ofa fee. I had last week an occasion to ride into 
the country eighty miles, over a much frequented 
route, where the inns are as good as any in the 
land. On the evening of the first day, after a 
supper good enough for a republican, I extended 
myself in a bed soft enough for an emperor. 

At midnight my own shivering awoke me, and 
indescribable pains soon after afflicted me in the 
abdomen. In short, Sir, I had crept into sheets 
as damp as a foggy morning on the Grand Banks, 
and a touch of the chelic was the consequence. I 
roared like ——, but comparisons are odious. I 
raised the house, and perhaps the dead. The 
remedies recommended and applied were worse 
than the malady. Firstly, a pewter plate was 
applied red hot to the part afflicted ; and it suc- 
ceeded for a while in removing the pain to the 
outside. Then pills horrible to the taste, and 
painful in the recolleetion, were washed down by 
some “ cooling draught,” like Lampedo’s medi- 
cines in the Honey Moon. 

In the morning I had found.so much relief thet 
I could walk with moderation ; and the first use I 
mace of iny recovered limbs was to pass over the 
way and purchase a warming-pan. And it shall 
hereafter go with me in all my travels, if even my 
watch or razors be left behind. Let no traveller, 
in any inn whatever, tempt a pair of sheets till 
he has sounded them with a warming-pan. As to 
myself, I would occupy Tony Lumpkins’s “three 
chairs and a bolster ;” nay, I would trust the bed 
of Guatemozin, or of Procrustes, sooner than a- 
gain commit myself to unaired sheets in Novem- 
ber. ; Sorreres. 


They seemed to walk on the air, and upon 


The dance was readily repeated upon a gener- 


Daory Laux Tueatag, Oct. 2. This house was 
st-night opened for the season, and a most crowded 


The piece selected for this occasion was 





the lessee may, with t 
bill—* Stat nominis 


We have heard, and we give credit to the state- 


A friend has sent us an amusing account of 
what he has witnessed in the way of preparation 
for Thanksgiving ; but we received it too late to 
be printed entire—though we mutilate it with 
reluctance. He is ona visit to an uscle in the 
country, and after a good description of his 
journey, writes in the words and figures follow- 
ing. 

“ I arrived late in the evening, and received 
my annual, and I will say merited, welcome. 
Even the dumb animals joined in it. The cur- 
dog recollecting our mutual conflicts with the 
wood-cbuck, came and rubbed his nose against 
my hand, and looked wistfully in my face, till he 
obtained my notice, and the old grey cat, with an 
amiable confidence in my temper, placed herself 
uninvited iu my lap, on the folds of my yellow 
bandanna. In the kitchen was the confusion of 
tongues and of pesties and mortars. The coffee 
‘mill was grinding spices, and I myself, Sir, was 
preased into service. A strange instrument of 
war, called a “ chopping knife” was placed in 
my reluctant hand, but I did not long “ mince 
the matter” ; for I found employment more at- 
tractive in “ picking plumbs.” This 1 followed 
with equal honor and profit until discharged. I 


alape lang end Inco- hantiloar Aid nat, eo he 
used to do, disturb my slumbers, for retribution, 
and the axe had fallen heavily upon him. The 
terrible old gander himself, whose delight it used 
to be-like Macheth’s, to “ murder sleep,” had laid 
an unwilling neck upon the block, and died like 
Walter Raleigh. It is, with one of his own 
quills, Sir, I describe his end.” 


tleman to push his fortune 

in the East ; and if he — be theatrical, he may 
amuse himself on the Chouringhee stage—and on 
many other stages in India, where amateur perform- 
ances are greatly admired. The debutant of last 
night seems to have emerged from his 18th year. He 
is rather taller than his father—whom, in his profile,he 
strongly resembles. The resemblance, on account of 
the extreme meagrenees of his features, is less striking 
when he faces you. His form slight, but well pro- 
portioned—his motion, that of au individual well-ac- 
castomed to the stage—and his action, though rather 
toe much confined to the right hand, generally cor- 
rect. With respect to his voice and style of declama- 
tion, we cau say nothing favorable. The former is 
is weak, unmusical and puerile : the latter better 
adapted to the conventicle than to the stage. It is 
tedious, drawling and monotonoue,—such as well- 
whipped boys occasionally, at Christmas, exhibit be- 
fore their delighted parents. 
His reception was of course of the most flattering 
description. But his friends appeared to know very 
little either about him or the tragedy; for in the 
early scenes they most vociferously applauded every 
male performer whe appeared, mistalring stu for AA. 
Kean, jr. In the opening scenes of the tragedy, 
Young Norval isa mere narrator, and we must say 
that we never heard the address—** My name is Nor- 
val,” or the description—‘* Beneath a mountain's 
brow,” delivered in a more weak or inefficient man- 
ner. Had he been any other than the ton of one who 
has so often, and so entirely gratified the public, by 
his free genius, the young gentleman would, most 
assuredly, have been driven from the boards, with at 
least as much precipitarcy as that with which the 
American manager has forced him on them. In the 
discovery scene, where Norval learns from his mother 
that he is descended from a high and noble house— 
and, in the quarrel-scene, with Qenalvon, there were 
some points which deserved applause, on the score of 
imitation, but no other. They wese clearly and 
directly copied from the senior Kean. ‘ But,” said 
Charles Surface, “ if | cannot make free with my re- 
lations, pray tell me with whom I may make free ?” 
The junior Kean’s voice has been described as being 
precisely similar to that of his father. It is no such 
thing. Itisa sickly imitation of it; and is utterly 
destitute of the fulness and richness of many of the 
tones. with which Mr. Kean’s voice is enriched,— 
tones which will not easily be forgotten by those who 
have heard his ** vale” in Othello. In the course of 
this young gentleman’s performance, every touch that 
in the slightest degree approximated to talent was 
applauded. But after ell, the applause was neither 
fervent nor frequent. At the conclusion of the trage- 
dy, loud cries for ** Kean” proceeded chiefly, if not 





THANKSGIVING. 
*Tis the time to caper and sing, 
Tis the season to laugh and be fat, 
Do, or suffer, a comical thing, 
And flatter the girls, and all that. 


‘Tis sinfulto grumble and groan, 
‘Tina crime to be gloomy and ssd;— , 
Why, the very best maa, ever knowo 
In aunals, was cheerful and glad. 
And who was the man do you think ? 
Old Socrates surely was he— 
Who wes not too solemn to drink 
At Thankegiving, like you, Sir, and me. 
And now is the time to be good ; 
Let the miserly scatter their ore ; 
Let the riotous cease to be rude, 
And the sharper inveigle no more. 
Let Beauty and Vanity part, 
Though painful the parting may be; 
Let each one examine his heart, 


Mr. Bocxinenam,—I am not a physician, but |- 


TRAVELS OF A ‘7IN-PEDLAR. No. ITI. 
Sir,—In my last epistle I expressed to you my 
admiration for femaie beauty in the Green Moun- 
tain glades. But what I have to say of the male 
population will probably have less of your appro- 
bation, and may be charged to my resentment for 
being “turned out” of the Cotton Factory. In 
fact, Sir, the surmise will not be very incorrect. 
The “Green Mountain boys” are generally 
sharpers ; but are subdivided into many particu- 
lar classes. Horse thieves are the most respect- | 
ed, and hold the highest omees, being generally 
sent to the Legislature. Counterfeiters are much 
esteemed near the Canadas ; and rogues of hum- 
bler kind, and of all descriptions, find every 
where a welcome and a home. Where such are 
exalted, honesty must be a reproach, and few 
men [ found who deserved it. Nature, however, 
with her usual benevolence bas provided for the 
safety of the honest traveller,—who is generally 
a tin pedlar,—by having stamped upon these 
Vermontese an outward mark of the inward man. 
They look like Dirk Haterack on the stage, and 
in countenance show a mixture of the wolf and 
fox. Their moral courage exceeds their physical, 
for though they dare not face an enemy, they are 
bold enough to tell a lie. 

Thus, Sir, have I uncorked my indignation, 
which has been long bottled up ; but I am at a 
safe distance froin the “ Varmounters,” end as 
Jonathan Wild suid, so says Jonathan Farbink, 
“‘ d—n it, who’s afraid” ? 

I next crossed the river at a ferry, and travel- 
led leisurely along to Hanover, the seat of the 
college, and as is said, of the Muses; though Par- 
nassus has no representative nearer than the 
Monadnock. At the college I sold three tinder 
boxes, and two dozen lamps. Among the students 
I found a few jokers, one punster, and a Penob- 
scot Indian, 

“ His blanket tied with yellow strings.” 
With a learned “ professor at the U-——” I held 
an argument, and vanquished him, of course. Yet 
he was no fool, which I mention, as a soldier ex- 
alts the prowess of a defeated enemy. 
In the evening I went to a “ conference” meet- 
ing, where I felt very solemn and sad on account 
of mysins. My seat was next a little girl, who 
was also a sinner, as she herself told me ; and, if 
so, the —— never had so pretty a disciple. I 
waited upon her home, that is to say, to her 
“ grandther’s” house, and there, Sir, I tarried un- 
til morning ; when that venerable old man gave 
me a breakfast, and expressed gratitude for my 
attention to his “ chippin-nigus.” 
Then I re-crossed the river to Norwich,where l 
sold to the Cadets three dozen of Knapp’s Black- 
ing, but no one bid for alamp. Fine looking fel- 
lews are these Cadets ; bold as a bull-dog, and 
strait as abean-pole. The students at Hanover 
have, in comparison, but a sneaking gait ; like 
that of a person coming late into church ; or of a 


lover with “ no” tingling in his ears ; or of an un- 
invited gues: * vacking vut™ from an assembly by 


“ particular request” ; or, in fine, like my own. 
manner of walking away from the Cotton Facto- 
ry. The students are considered “ good at an ar- 
gument,” but the Cadets are better at a knock, 
The former prefer the “smell of the lamp” to 
that of nitre, and would sooner stake themselves 
on the horns of a dilemma than on the spikes of 
an abbatis. The “ultima ratio” (as my old 
schoolmaster said when be flogged, and that not 
tenderly,) would turn in favor of the Cadets. 
They, however, “ bored” a little upon the battle 
of Waterloo, which seems to be their standing 
topic, (as beef is their stated dinner.) All could 
have saved the battle to Napoleon, or rendered 
victory more complete to Wellington. 
Among these military youths, I saw not one 
“ deformed leg ;” but among the students many 
cripples. The sagacious farmer keeps his strong 
and well formed offspring to walk between the 
handles of the plough, and whistle in the furrow ; 
and his children less indebted to nature he sends 
to Dartmeuth, that they may be pious, or learn- 
ed, or both ; yet the “ Lord of his Library” has a 
less fruitful domain than the Lord of the Soil. 
From Norwich I went to Newbury and the 
springs, over roads so dusty that I arrived in the 


t 


t 


t 


warrant it as of the best ; and if it is your further 
pleasure that I dine with you at Thanksgiving we 
will together form an opinion of its merits; and J 
will not, like Mr. Pry, do you the scandal to 
“drop in” upon your cook. 


formance on the night above mentioned (per- 
haps owing to embarrasment or some other 
incidental cause) was what we should call a de- 
cided failure. It was weak and feeble through- 
out. The songs were executed without affecta- 
tion, and her voice possesses delicacy and sweet- | tirely agree with our conceptions of Washing- 
ness of tone, but it wants volume, and is quite in- | ton’s, especially below the nose; but above, its 
sufficient to fillsolarge a theatre as the Bowery. | resemblance to the image that pre-occupied our 
They produced little or no effect, although most | mind is complete. 
of them were repeated at the call of the audi-| The attitude is erect; the left foot is a little ad- 
ence—a call made probably more for the encour- vanced ; ascroll is in the right hand, which hangs 
agement of the young lady, than for the personal | down in an easy manner; and the left is on the 
gratification of those who promoted it. heert confining a military cloak. This cloak is 
— of great simplicity, having the fewest of all possi- 

Feprnat Street. On Monday evening last | ble folds, and is well devised to bide the “ coat 
we saw Miss Clara Fisher in Goldfinch ; and | with buttons,” that abomination of sculptors : 
we have no desire again to see one who is #0 | whose reluctance to chisel the human figure in 
attractive as a woman appear out of the pre- | any drapery but antique is too strong to be re- 
scriptive—cap and apron. Goldfinch isa jockey, | sisted. ; 
a rake, and a scoundrel, and the coarsest of his} The effect of the statue would be much better 
class ; he bas all the libertinism,without a spark of | did the walls differ in color from the marble, but 
the wit of Sir Harry Wildair. The acting was | ata little distance they seem almost blended to- 
good, nay excellent, but to say this, is no praise | gether. 
to Miss Fisher : such praize iscensure. Yetthe| In sculptures, our skill is but small, for our ob- 
fault is in the public, and its rage for what is | servation has extended but to the signs of a to- 
new. Those who “ live to please,” do not make | bacconist, or a nautical bookseller ; and we have 
the taste, they find it, and in the present instance, | never seen even Timothy Dexter's images. 
it is said to be disagreeable to the actress to} However, opposite to the statue we discovered 
minister to it. But the public is a monster with | a friend who had travelled, viewing it “ with his 
many beads, though, as is said in law of a cor- | cognoscenti phiz ;’ to him we applied, and after 
poration, it has no soul. stating our own, requested to be favored with his 
In the Wandering Boys, Miss Fisher made opinion—meaning approbation. The attitude 
herself very interesting, and the Troubadour | was, according to our friend’s recollection or fan- 
Song, was sung with great sweetness andeffect. | cy, something like that of the famed Greek statue 













The managers of both theatres are feasting us | of Aristides, though the cloak of the just man has 


: saeteiitien tee enn, 
entirely from the galleries. After a pause of some pa een 4 
time, the youth, * with all his blushing honors thick Ee mine, ose Pee 
upon him” came forward, bowed to the audience with oe + pe ome *—e 
that perfect nonchalance which marked his whole per- Sas 2 ··NM 
formance, and retired.—[London paper.] — —⸗ 
I see envy,—and shameful, it is ; 
A friend too, the envy excites; 
Caantrer’s Statvyz or WasuineTon is now _ For a beautiful maiden is bis, 
placed upen its pedestal, and all may examine it i * * nee ges 
; H J ow Ladies and C i 
whowill. Asa likeness, the features do not en- rotor acess ee 
Look into your hearts at the ball, 
And as frankly declare what you see. 





METHODIST HYMNS. No. II. 
For the Missions. 
Far regions of the rising sun, 
Where nature wears her softest smiles ; 
For you, Salvation is begun, 
For India, and her thousand isles. 
No dangers daunt no labors tire, 
The worthy few, who still are fousd, 
In distant lands, is martyr’s Gre, 
To pray for thoe who deal the wound. 
But blessed they, br truth, who die, 
(For honor is a1 empty name,) 
Where kindrecspirits never came. 
They die, to icattr Gilead’s Balm, 
Which distant siores receive and bless ;— 
Ia arctic woods,—in groves of palm, 
Is hailed the Se of Righteousness. a 





Mepicat Couuee: or Sours Carotina. We 
had remarked in sewral papers from the South- 
ern and Western Staes, the advertisements for 
the Leetures of tls Institution ; concerning 
which we also applid for further information to 
a friend who had lied in Charleston. We were 
told that the profesors with the exception of 
Mr. Elliot, the botmist, are young men, whose 
talents and industry have in three years formed 
and raised this Inst:ution—so much in character 
that it has now moe than one hundred students. 


guise of a miller. Onthe way (in Fairlee) I pass- 
ed under over-hanging cliffs, that threatened ex- 
tinguishment ; and here I put the colt (for so I 
have called my beast for fifteen years) to the top 
of his speed. The cliffs reminded me of what I 
had read at the end of Johnson’s Dictionary of 
the Tarpeian rock, and the rock of Leucate. 
Traitors were thrown from the one, and lovers 
leaped from the other; but for him who was a 
traitor in love there is no adequate punishment. 
The Tarpeian was perhaps too easy for treason ; 
but the rock of Leucate quite too hard for love: 
which, if a crime carries its own punishment, and 
if a misfortune is in itself sufficiently heavy. 

At Newbury the hotel is large, and may accom- 
modate three hundred guests, allowing but three 
to a bed. Any accommodations were thought 
good enough for a tin-pediar ; and my bed and 
board were convertible terms, for I slept upon the 
softest plank I could find in the bar-room. 

In front of the house rises the Moose-hillock, 
three thousand feet :—a hillock! then is Big 
Richard a dwarf. While I was here the fire wae 
raging in the woods of a high hill, and made a re- 
spectable representation of a volcano. 

I went to the spring, and drank of the waters. 
On my return an evil minded cur commenced a 
supper upon my leg. The fellow was black, and 
revived my dying indignation against your “ Cuff,” 
who once gave me the vagabond’s welcome. 

However Sir, though I was attacked by the 
dog and unjustly used in respect to my lodging, I 
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MOUNTAINS. 
* Montes parturiunt.” 
Mr. Epitor,—The favorable reception giv- 


en by you, jand the better part of the Publie, 


omy chapter of Rivers, has induced me to give 


you my thoughts and recollections of and con- 
cerning Mountains. 


Every thing is comparative ; the High Hills of 


Santee owe their imposing name to the circum- 
stance of being situated in a plain. They are 


hree sand banks, nearly high enough to conceal 


a horse and rider on the opposite side. By the 
side of these our Blue Hills may, if they can, feel 
an emotion of pride. 


Moreover, be it known to 
hem, that I once heard a gentleman, (and he no 


less than a Plenipo.) aa he was standing under 
the pillars of the State House, point out an eyi- 
dent resemblance between the prospect before 


tim and the view of the Bay of Naples: com- 


paring the Blue Hills to Vesuvius, the houses on 
the neck to Portici, Roxbury to Castella- 

and the sweep of the mill-pond (it thes eae, 
pond) to the magnificent Bay itself. Theegh for 
this parallel he was indebted as much to fancy ag 
memory, yet the Blue Hills are very agreetiin 
objects at adistance; and, like you and me, worth 
the time and trouble of a more intimate aequaint- 
ance. I havetwice been at their summit, over a 
road well shaded with oak and pine. It was ia 
August, and as “itis the bright day that brings 
forth the” rattlesnake, I kept watch and ward for 


reptiles, lest, like Tam O’Shater’s bogles, they 
should take me unawares. : 

On the top isa station where one may leek 
down like an eagle upon that respectable portion 
of the world that is comprised in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
the islands, and the bay. / 
Now, Sir, fly with me to the White Mountains 
in New-Hampshire. You know the ground al- 
ready, for you have been over and described is 
better than Iam about to describe. Ip .tgavel- 
ling to the eastward, the first complete view that 
you get of them is from Bethlehem, at the die- 
tance of eighteen miles ; though so deceptive a 
thing is vision in elevated objects, that they seem 
to be not one third so distant. 

From Bethlehem, you puss on the bank of a 
pretty stream to Rosebrooks, or farther still to 
Crawford’s, where you will get a guide to the 
summit ; and Rosebrook will, in addition to his 
service as guide, favor you with a methodist 
hymn without additional charge. 

Having examined some exceedingly wild and 
grand ecenery below, you will begin to toil for 
the summit. I began the ascent with the indis- 
cretion of an inexperienced youth, who deemed 
the summit, like hie other wishes, easy to be won. 
[ therefore lett Rosebrook, wha “4 toiled after me 
in vain” ; yet he overtook me in a quarter of a 
mile, faint and exhausted, by the side of a spring, 


feel uncomfortable until my Orson came up. I 
swallowed his admonitions, and a cup of brandy, 
and together we went on, or up. at a more mod- 
erate pace. Inthree hours we had ascended e- 
bove the forest trees to acircle where the moun- 
tain was covered with shrubs: aud bere I could 
not satiate myself with gazing at the prospect. 
On the east was an interminable plain, covered 
with one entire forest. As far as the eye could 
extend in that direction it fell only upon trees. 
Sometimes a distant and infrequent smoke es 
cended above their tops, indicating that bumas, 
if not social, life existed under their branches. 
Far distant to the south were hills, and beyond 
them a shining lake with its islands distinctly to 
be seen, and equal in extent to Loch Lomond ia 
Scotland. On the west were the Green Moun- 
tains, attracting the eye and: imagination to their 
summits ; but on the north, Mount Washington 
excluded every thing else. At a mile beyond the 
sun set upon us, though it had long sunk to those 
in the eastern plain. We found a spot sheltered 
from the winds where we passed the night on the 
surface of the rock, and under the canopy of the 
clouds. Before the sun had risen upon the moun- 
tain we had scrambled to its summit, over broken 
rocks of immense magnitude, that were with rude 
masenry piled one upon another. But the sun 
rose without splendor ; he lowered upon us, as up- 
on Richard. Having become thoroughly chilled, 
though much elevated with our conceptions and 
feelings, we descended by another route. We 
went down in a channel worn by the reins, aad 
which, at some seasons, makes a cataract morse 
magnificent than that of Montmorency. 

Nothing is wanting but good roads ead betels 
(though these are no trifing wants) to meke the 
White Mountains a place of constant resort fot 
the rich, the idle, the inquisitive, and the nervous 
—or those who would be thought all of these ;— 
and if all such visit them, who will be left be- 
hind ? . 

The Alleghany Mountains are next the most is- 
teresting in the country. They meke, in Doctor 
Morse’s figures, the back bone of the United States. 
I have crossed this spine four times, and on thees 
different vertebris, or routes. There is in them 
much less of the wild than in the White Mous- 
tains. Yet when their “ glades” (as the interme- 
diate valleys are termed,) become more cleared 
and cultivated, and spotted with towns, no pert 
cf the country will be so charming. The sir is 
dry, the glades are sheltered, picturesque, and 
exceedingly fertile. ‘The mountains themeelves 
are regular and round, having few precipices, 





made some amends in the sale of a tin oven that 





It is patronized bythe city and the state, and 





with novelty, and if the truth be told, with some- 


many folds, and his hands seem crossed under- 








would not “stand fire.” If you, Sir, desire me to 


| but no abrupt pinnacles. A painter would make 
| little use of them, as thev are what he calls cos- 


what is better. said ur friend, it patronises itself, | furnish you with one of a better fabric, I will | temptnously “ hog-backed” mountains. Camp- 


where I saw the track of a bear, and began to - 
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bell’s scenery at Wyoming is among the Aliegha- 
nies ; but the poet drew from fancy, especially in 
his mention of lakes, which are much wanted, but 
exist not among these mountains. 
Now, Sir, unless J apply to my invention,which 
I scorn to do, I can tell you no more of our na- 
tional mountains ; but of Diamond Hill I will say 
a few words out of regard to myself, for it recalls 
whut I love to recall, several agreeable passages 
of my youthful days. In the state of Rhode-Is!- 
and, and somewhere near the skirts of the same, 
and the outskirts of creation, in a town named, 
after the victor of Culloden, Cumberland. It isa 
pastoral place, at least the manners are primitive, 
if the people are not shepherds. The social com- 
pact is here resolved into its first principles—that 
is to say, the government is Patriarchal. In this 
happy region rises Diamond Hill, where the rocks 
of nica and chrystal, if these be the terms, so 
sparkle in the sunbeams, that the creduleus 
neighbors believe and defend the doctrine of car- 
buncles and enchanted gems ; and where argu- 
ment fails them, which it does on the statement 
ofthe proposition, they appeal to positive testi- 
mony. ‘This positive testimony is sufficient for 
the young—and upon the strength of it, I have, 
when a boy, hunted over the Hill for treasures, 
but never could I find carbuncle or, diamond. 
Thus, Sir, is my word redeemed, and our corres- 
pondence ended forever. f. 





Ma. Epiron, —- I bope that the freedom of the 
pressis liberal enough to cover the complaint of 
petty grievances ; for such often vex a man more 
than a serious calamity. The subject of my own, 
‘and of general complaint among those of my 
class, (the poor and industrious,) is the early 
hour established for the close of the market. 
My labors, which are mechanical, employ my 
daily time till the ninth hour in the afternoon, 
and there are hundreds in the city in a similar 
situation. Yet Sir, when I would lay out my 
hard-earned pittance, for the support of my fami- 
ly, L.must swell the ill-gotten gains of some pet- 
ty shopkeeper, for the market is closed ‘upon me.’ 
This, Sir, is a grievance, if not an injustice to the 
whole of the labouring class of Boston, though 
in the same point of view it has probably never 
occurred to thuse who make thelaws. I, Sir,am 
an unlearned man, but I can spell abomination, 


and as the man says in the play “ I must also 


feel it.” I request you, therefore, to look into 
the laws, to see if this grievance is not provided 
for in the Constitution, or the Declaration of In- 
dependence. M. 





Ma. Epiror,—It is wonderful how little is done 
in the world by men individually. Not only are 


* its politics managed by combinations, caucuses, 


and conventions, pleasure enjoyed in parties, and 
business transacted by cotnpanies ; but what is 
more suprising than all, even virtue seems to be 
made a joint stock concern, and conducted on the 
well-known arithmetical rules of double or single 
feHowship. So that a man’s good qualities ap- 
pear tobe no more capable of life and action, un- | 
less strengthened and united with the good qual- 
ities of another, than Lehigh Coal is of burning, 
when detached from the common mass. So great 
is the love for fellowship in exertion, especially 
among women, as to exhibit itselfin a most ex- 
traordinary manuer in one of the most familiar 
offices of life. On this account he who doubts 
his courage or inclination to be honest by himself 
deserves applause for calling in the aid of others, 
and thereby making a bargain with then, as it 
were, to do that by contract, for which he has 
no natural liking. Almost every man, at least 
once in his life, has experienced, I presume, the 
charming glow of goodnese around his heart. If 
these sre not iinmediately improved, they are lost 
forever. But how are these delightful emotions 
to be perpetuated and turned to account? If he 
say to himself (to swear it will be no better) 
henceforth I will give so much to the poor, will 
be good-natured, agreeable, useful, &c.; how 
vain! should he neglect his promise, even though 
alawyer, which is very likely, he can bring no 
action to compel performance ; for the doctrine 
of estoppel or remitter, I don’t exactly know 
which, comes into his relief. To be sure an Irish 
Barrister might make a process lie in favor of the 
delinquent’s administrator, but such a gentleman 
of the long robe is not alwaysat hand. How 
fortunate will it then be for him, who sighs after 
virtue, ifa Society be in existence, and its agent 
(and all such agents seem to be ubiquitory) wait 
upon him, and request the pleasure of taking his 
subscription for the Jews, or Hindoos, or Potta- 
wottamies! By this means he prolongs his vir- 
tues for the whole time he agrees to pay an an- 
nuity to a missionary or charitable society, and 
guards against returning to worldliness and ava- 
rice. He has now fortunately made a contract 
with those who are able to enforce it, and how- 
ever sorry he may be afterwards for what has 
been done, finds himself during the term of his 
subscription under the necessity of being a valu- 
able and gencrous man. 
A case of recent occurrence in my neighbor- 
hood may illustrate the corporate spirit of the 
mt day, which our worthy Governor has 
reprobated, but little dreampt how thovoughly it 
had insinuated itself into our system3, and how 
little dependent it is on hisveto. The head of a 
family fell sick, or was committed to jail, I don’t 
know which ; and it is immaterial, as there is not 
much to choose between the doctor and the jail- 
er; they will both keep you confined as long as 
they can. Application for assistance is immedi- 
ately made by tue wife to one of the principal - 
dies of thetown. What does she do ? by, to 
be sure, you say, she sends her a load of wood, 
ora barrel of flour, or a keg of salt meat. O no, 
neither of these does she do ; but being a good 
woman, she puts her name at the head of a pa- 
per, purporting, that the subscribers agree to re- 
solve themselves into a Female Charitable Soci- 
ety for the town of » and to assemble in « 
month, and choose a president, five vice-presi- 
dents, a corresponding and recording secretary, 
and a treasurer. These being happily effected, 
they pase a vote to meet every fortnight, and de- 
vote what time they can afford from agreeable 
conversation, and the circulation of bad news, to 
the labor of preparing articles of dress for the 
poor applicant. In three months the Society by 
the hands of a committee of five, having no offi- 
cer within whose particular province such a duty 
fell, (though they contemplate the election of one,) 
had the inexpressible pleasure of bestowing upon 
the petitioner three nightcaps handsomely ruf- 





fled, anda neat table-cloth, having the names of 
all the officers and members of the Society em- 
broidered in the centre. The articles came in 
very good time, notwithstanding the man had 
been restored to his labor about two months, and 
elected an officer in the company of Light Infant- 
ry. The fate of the donation is still to be record- 
ed. The caps not being wanted for his three 
boys, who had never worn any thing but a pound 
or two of hair on their scalps since they were 
born, especielly in the night time, were converted 
into pocket handkerchiefs for the officer on train- 
ing days ; and the damask cloth finding no such 
household stuff as a table to match it in its mas- 
ter’s house, rejoiced in the nobler destiny of wav- 
ing for many a year afterwards the star-spangled 
banner of the Light Infantry Company of 
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"THINGS IN GENERAL. 


TemrerRamMeEsts. A theatre is the best place in 
the world for the study of temperaments. You may 
learn a man’s character from the manner in which ke 
is affected by a play, with much more certainty than 
from a review of his actions. His deeds are the chil- 
dren of circumstance and the slaves of necessity—the 
former he cannot control, the latterhe cannot disobey. 
This view of the case will account for many strange 
anomalies and contradictions of character. Until 
man has the power to govera circumstances, instead 
of being their puppet, his actions can never be consid- 
ered as ap unerring and certain test of his natural 
character. Are examples necessary? Let nature 
give a man generous emotions and benevolent feeiings, 
and let fortune at the same time regard him with ap 
unfriendly eye, let her deprive him of the means of 
bestowing blessings around him ;—are the actions of 
this man a test of his true character? Certainly not. 
The reader may pursue the subject, and form exam- 
ples without number. 

But the theatre—there is the place for the display 
of character. At the last performance of the “ Gam- 
bler’s Fate” we made the spectators cur study. In 
the most pathetic parts, several manly facer were wet 
with becoming tears, and called to mind the remark 
of Wilkes on a similar occasion—we were eure they 
% would fight none the worse” because they wept 
over the sad picture of distress and deslation. But 
this was not the case with all—while one man was 
wiping away his tears, another by his side tapped his 
box and took snuff most philosophically, thus mocking 
the pinching poverty of the gamester, by a pinch of a 
more comfortable nature. But the worst of all is to 
come. In the midst of all this wretchedness, some 
hard-hearted heathen, whose ancestors must have 
been executioners for centuries, was masticating pea- 
nuts with great gou/, and the sobs of the gamester’s 
wife were responded by the profane cracking of these 
abominable esculents. Two éentimental friends of 
ours were differently affected—they were so overcome 
by the scene, that they had to adjourn to the next 
door and console themselves with a glass of beer. 
This was all right enough. 

Is not the theatre, then, the best place for the study 
of temperaments ?—[N. York Morning Courier.] 





Tae lrarirasicity orAutsors. Authors area class 
of beings peculiarly sus generis, whose garments must.’ 
in all instances be touched with extreme caution and. 
very profound reverence. You apply the critical ecal- 
pel to their cancerous faults in writing, and instead of 
returning grateful thanks to their attentive surgeon, 
they hurl all manner of missiles at his head, knock 
him down with achair, and attempt to cut, carve and 
mangle their benefactor with his own weapons. They 
deny that there ever was a single sore upon their lite- 
tary corporations, and use every endeavour to force 
down the neck of their Hsculapius, some of his own 
unpalatable physic,which he has administered tce¢hem 
for their own good. A criticised author resembles 
most a cat in fits—drawing down the corners of his 
mouth, opening ad infinilum his angry optics, spitting 
as arsenic was in his mouth, and flying at ev- 
ery object, animate and inanimate, whether friend or 
foe—oh it is tragic—aye, very tragic indeed. Why is 
itso? Every one must know that he is not mentally 
superior to the combined minds of all other men. No 
one can utter a thought better than some other one 
could have done the same thing. In no individual is 
there the very essence ofall mind,and even ifin a mor- 
tal it were so, he would be extremely bothered to com- 
prehend that essence in a work of 100 pages. Yet do 
but remotely insisuate to a man of Grub-street pro- 
fession, that a work of his is not superior to the com- 
bined works all other men, and lo! he becomes your 
inverate enemy forever, and feels most categorical 
hankerings after plucking you by the nose, or assault- 
ing you directly with his foot. 

fe strikes usthis is a kind of original sin, and most 
often displayed by children, when they erect their 
card houses. The house, in their view, is perfect in 
proportion ; they build it and the concomitant pig- 
stye with childish care and caution,and no one, in 
their opinion, has a right to contradict their judgment 
in this particular. When finished, they call in their 
parents to admire, and not to criticise it, and the slight- 
est suggestion of an alteration for the better puts them 
in a passion ; and even if the wind blows it down, the 
wind is to suffer for its ingratitude, for so they deem it. 
Now, in order to save the feelings of authors in future, 
from the result ofa candid examination of their works, 
would it not be better for them to write learned 
things, to keep them locked in their closets, there sit 
down and worship their own gods, rather than to print 
them and render them subject to the lacerations of 
‘ ignorant critics’? Authors in these days have pe- 
culiar reasons for keeping quiet as to publication—for 
people will read, judge and criticise—they will not be 
content to burn incense only under an author’s nose, 
but when they find him in a swoon,or asleep,or imperti- 
nent, they are apt to fumigate him with burnt feathers. 
If he falls ina passion, the public are apt to adminis- 
ter birch—and when he is roaring mad, they laugh at 
him. He who sends a _ book afloat, like a bark upon 
the sea of the world, must trust luck for its safety— 
there is no insurance to be effected upon fame. t 
him victual and man her for the voyage, see that her 
tackling is strong, her rigging beautiful, and then if 
she goes down, it was no fault ofhis. But these paint- 
ed, pine built, crank, little picaroons, in the shape of 
an eel, with neither its strength or agility,these catch- 
penny publications, one remove from carrier’s addres- 
see, ballads, dying speeches and tracts, must calculate 
to founder with a fair wind and pleasant weather. 
Authors expect too much lenity, because too mueh has 
been given. If we do tread on their corns now and 
then, they should cure their imperfections, and say to 
us, ‘ we are obliged to you for reminding us of our de- 
fect, and we will now apply the plaster’—and not run 
to the fence, seizea stake, and bang us over the 
shoulders for stepping lightly on a place, which had it 
been sound, would net have injured their feelings.— 
[Boston Spectator.] 

Burrine 1x Cuvacues. The burying in churches 
is forbidden in the Netherlands, after January, 1829, 
excepting in parishes where the population does not 
exceed one thousand persons. This is only doing 
tardily and by halves, that which should be done 
more speedily and entirely. In no civilized country 
should any dead body be permitted to be deposited in 
any church, dwelling, populous place, or anywhere 
else, so near the living asto interrupt the improve- 
ment of cities and villages, to offend the senses, of 
those who still breathe, to injure health or shorten 
life. —[ Medical Intel.] 


The following are the titles of the articles of the 
fourth number of the American Quarterly Review, 
which will issue on the first December :—Origin of 
the Homeric Poems; Mexico; Life of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre ; De Roos’ Travels; Gastronomy of the 
Romans; Chataubriand’s Works ; Carter’s Travels ; 
American Poetry ; Egyptian Chronology ; Weights 





and Measures.—[U. S. Gazette. | 
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The Washington Monument has been placed on its 
pedestal, and will in future, at all times when the 
State House is open, be ready forthe inspection of the 
public. 

Phe celebration of the anniversary of the evacua- 
tion of New-York, by the British troops in 1783, took 
place in that city on Monday. 

W. Darby, Esq. a gentleman of considerable knowl- 
edge of history, is engaged at Philadelphia, in editing 
a work which is to contain a notice of every remarka- 
ble event which has occurred since the creation of 
the world. The title isto be “ Tablet of Memory.” 

A novel attempt to set fire toa house wae exhibited 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. on the night ofthe 13th ; some 
combustible matter was fastened to a wire attached 
to a vigeon which alighted on the roof of a house and 
set the shingles un fire before it was discovered. 

An improved printing press has been exhibiting in 
New-York, which is calculated to work both sides of 
a sheet at the same time. 

European papers state that the Pope has invited all 
persons in his dominions to make use of manufactures 


of the country, and he intends so lay a heavy duty - 


on imported cloths. The Roman manufactures are 
very inferior at present.—[Boston Courier.]} 


New-Yorx Braxca or Tur Liynean Society. 
Ata late meeting, Doctor Pascalis communicated the 
introduction and division of his work on the growth 
and culture of silk. The Doctor's treatise embraces 
not ouly the old and natural method of rearing silk- 
worms, but also the lately improved artificial system, 
by which the crops of the sik have been quadrupled. 
He takes uvon himself the solution of a great prob- 
lem, by proving that the silk-worm is a perfectly 
electrical ‘insect, and can dé managed under this 
daturt without much fear of fallute, so as to obtain its 
valuable produce.—[N. ¥. Paper.] 


More Gop. We have just secn a small bar of 
very fine Gold, exceeding in value one hundred and 
fifty dollars, brought from Tiger River, in Spartan- 
burgh, where Mr. James H. Randolph is now washing 
for this metal. This piece of Gold was not found iu 
one boily, but consists of several parcels melted into 
one. We sincerely wish Mr. Randolph success in 
his enterprise, as we know of no gentleman more de- 
serving of prosperity.—[Greenville Republican. ] 


Mr. Carter Beverley, the author of the Fayette- 
ville letter, lately indicted the Editor ofthe Wheeling 
Gazette, for charging him with falsehood and misrep- 
resentation in his letter to the Washington Telegraph 
of July 11. Verdict—not guilty. 


Cuock. Mr. A. Willard, jr. of Boston, has made a 
clock for a large church in Mexico, and it is the first 
one ever made in this country which strikes the hours 
and quarters. 


Love, Honour, anpj Oper. A preacher in a fun- 
eral sermon on a laay, after summing up her good 
qualities, added, * that she always reached her hus- 
band his hat, when he called for it, without mutter- 
ing. 


Honor anp Prorit. A New-York country paper 
advertises—“ that an active lad aged xiv. or xv. 
wishing to make a trial at riding pots, sawing wood, 
feeding pigs, and learning ‘to print,” is wanted at 
this office.” 


A duel was fought on Monday, the 5th instant, 
within the lines of South Carolina, between Samuel 
P. Carson, Esq. Member of Congress from the Morgan 
district, aad Dr. R. B. Vance, his opponent at the 
late election ; in which the latter was killed. Col. 
Athen A, McDowell, we learn, was the second of Mr. 
Carson, and Gen. Philip Brittain, of Dr. Vance.— 
[Western Carolinian.]} 


Dare Day. Monday the 12th of November, is 
noticed in the Chilicothe, Ohio, paper as having been 
so dark just before noon, that it was found difficult 
to read near the window, arid candles were lighted 
at two or three o'clock in the afternoon. 


A black woman, walking on all fours, possessing 
the agility ofa monkey in climbing, conversing free- 
ly in Creole French, and having the lower limbs (vul- 
garly called legs) of the ourang-outang, is advertised 
for exhibition at New-Onleans, 


_ When a corpse is buried in Russia, it is attired in 
its best clothing, or inan expensive substitute for it ; 
or, if the individual held aay s:tuation under Govern- 
ment, in his aypropriate uniform. This custom led to 
a singular occ@rrence on the decease of the late Gen- 
eral Alabief. After his interment, a bill of 20,000 


‘tubles was missing ; suspieion fell upon his secretary, 


who was threathened with a prosecution, unless he 
duced it. Unable to account for the deficiency,the idea 
at length occurred to him that the paper might have 
been buried with his master ; the coffin was opened, 
and the bill found safe in the General’s pocket. 


Aa Ohio boatman being for the time a little 
corned, (according to the Western phrase) fell into 
the river, and was sinking when his companion 
plunged in after him and siezed him by the hair ; 
but finding himself also in danger was about te 
relax his grasp. This, the poor sinking fellow 
discovered, and as his last hope roared out— 
“ Hang on Sam! hang on—I’ll treat—I swear I 
will” This was enough, and both were saved. 








EXCERPTS FROM SOUTH. 

_Religion is not now so much in danger of being di- 
vided and torn piece-meal by sects and factions as of 
being at once devoured by Atheism. Certain it is, 
tage now sits in the room of Conscience, 
and steers all; and no man is esteemed any way con- 
siderable for polity who wears religion otherwise than 
asa 3 that ie, as such a ment as may both 
cover and keep him warm, and yet hang loose upon 
him too. 

The truth is, the Jews were all along a cross, odd, 
untoward sort of people and such as seems to 
have chosen, and (as the prophets sometimes phrase 
it) to have espoused to himself, uper. the very sane 
account that Socrates espoused Xantippe ; only jor 
ber extreme ill conditions above all that he could pos- 
sibly find or pick out of that sex; and so the fittest 
argument both to exercise and declare his admirable 
patience to the world. ; 

There is nothing in which Providence so much 
tramples over and (asI may s0 say) laughs at the 
profoundest wisdom of men, as in the stable certain 
knowledge and of all casual events. In re- 
epect of which the dearest mortal intellect is wholly 
in the dark. J.oose as these events seem to hang up- 
on one another, they are all knit together in a firm 
chain, and the highest link of that chain, as the poets 
speak most truly and philosophically, (though in a 
fable) is fastened to Jupiter's chair; the chain may 
wave this way and that, but still the hand that holds 
it, is steady and the eye that guides it, infallible. 


To shew the naturalness of monarchy, all other 
forms of government partake of it and slide into it. For 
look upon any aristocracy or democracy, and still you 
shall find some one ruliag, active person, above all 
the rest, who does every thing and carries all before 
him. Was not De We amonget our neighbors a kind 
of king in a commonwealth? And was not that 
usurper here amongst ourselves, a monarch in reality 
of fact before he wore the tifle or assumed the office. 


Ungoverned insolence and revenge frequently pase- 
es by the name of senscof hunor. But as a rich, 
glittering garment may be cast over a rotten, fash- 
tonably diseased body, 30 a commending word may be 
put upon a vile and uglythioag. Virtue and honor are 
such inseparable companions that the heathens would 
admit no man into the templeof honor who did not 
pass toit through the temple of virtue. It is indeed 
the only stated, allowed road to honor, and no man 
ever robe or murders upon that road. 


- — — — ey - = 


Envy, we ses, consists partly of halred and partly 
of grief ; as it shews itself in hatred it strikes at the 
person envied, but as it affects a man in the nature of 
grief, it recoils upon the envier.. It is meat and drink 
to them (the envious through natural malignity) to 
see others starve, and their own clothes seem then to 
set warmest upon them, when they bebold others 
ready to perish with nakedness and cold ; like ina, 
never hotter than when surrounded with snow. 





~~ ¥Aasonte Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Monitor Lodge, Wahbaw, Monday. 
St. Peter's, Newburyport, « 
Rural, Quincy, we 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, “ 
Corinthun, Coucord, “ 
Liberty, Beverly, « 
Aurora, Leominster, « 
Union, Nantucket, “ 

St. John’s, Boston, Tuesday. 
Essex, Salem, « 

St. Mark's, Newburyport, “ 
Tyrian, Gloucester, “ 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday. 
Montgomery, Medway, “ 
Columbian, Boston, Thursday. 


Franklin Chapter, 


Greenficld, Weduesday. 








Marriages, 


In this city, Mr. Wiiliam Tugerson to Miss Serena Sargent ; Ne. 
William A. Kidder to Miss Maria Bemis; Mr. Joha L. Andrews » 
Miss Celinda 8. Jones; Mr. Charles Lane to Miss Sarah Wheeler. 

In Salem, Mr. Daniel Perkins to Miss Lucy Pulcifer; Mr. Matthey 
Leach to Miss Priscilla Lane. 

In Essex, Mr. Oliver Lowe to Mis: Betsey Hardy. 

In Rowley, Mr. Sylvanus Dodge to Miss Judith Phillips. 

In Newbury, Capt. James Young to Miss Abignil Tenney. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Jeremiah Carter to Miss Sally Woodman. 

= — * ——— * to Mrs. Btw Davidon 

mpden, Me. Mr. Samue & revolut soldier, aged 
75, to Miss Jerusha Walker, aged 0.” — 

Io Albany, Mr. Franklin S. Warner, of Augusta, Geo, to Miss Char- 
lotte Augusta Bradlee, of Boston. 

In Washington, Dr. Joshua Riley to Miss Juliet H. Fowler; Mr. 
James Spence to Mrs. Teresa Ann Stickney; Mr. Joba T on to 
Miss Charlotte Thompson; Mr. Edward Merritt to Mis. Margaret 
Young ; Capt. J. P. Taylor, of the U. 8. army, to Miss Eveline A. Me- 
Lean, daughter of the Hon. John McLean, Postmaster General. 


— 











Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. James Howard, aged 25; Mr. James Sullivan, 

40; Mr. William Eames, aged $i; Mr. Otis Johnona, aged 38; Mr. 

—5 Tilden, 67; Maria Tenney, aged 76; Sarah Cartret, 

aged 45 Op. fon uckman; Miss Mary Poster, aged 64; Mrs. Aan 
joodwin, 

On Friday night Jast, after a short iliness, Mr. Otis Norc mer- 
chant, aged 42—deeply lamented by numerous friends and relelives. 
We have seldom recorded the death of a more estimable gentleman 
than Me. N. Ia whatever light we view his character, we di 
— to lessen our admiration of it. His business transactions were 
mark: by a high sense of huaur. He was an excellent husband; a 
kind and eae parent; an affectionate relative; a 
geverous friend—in short, a valuable member of society. 

In Cambridge, Capt. Neils C. Bang, aged 68. 

In Tavuton, Mrs. Hannah W. Crocker. 

In Scituate, Mr. Samuel Curtis, aged 82. 

In GoGstown, N. H. Miss Nancy Kimball, daughter of the late Mr. 
ae Sy: 22d year of her i being the third adult member 
of * i family that has died within the short space of three 
wee! 

In Lancaster, Penn. Hon. Thomas Duncan, Esq. Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. 

In Washington, Geo. 28th ult. ‘Mr. E. B. Cande, of Massachusetts. 

Ta Noofaik,Va. he: Torey Pett olin the 52d year of hisage. 

n folk, Va. Mr. etti in the ear isage. Me. 
P. was a native of anes — inthis state, and” for man ys a 
merchant of high standing in Petersburg, Iu 1812 he joined the U. 8. 
army as Lieutenant of Infantry, and immediately after was —*2* 
ag of the 20th regiment, which situation he held until the peace 
in 1 

In New-Orleans, Capt. Benj. P. Foster, of Scituate, Mass. son of Dr. 
Freeman F. aged 25. - 

On his passage to Italy, Mr. John Markety, of Boston, aged 28. 











New and Valuable School Book. 
ECONDARY LESSONS, orn tut IMPROVED 
READER, for the use of Schools. By the Author 
of the Franglin Primer. 

This work is designed particularly for a Reading 
Book, and both in the plan and execution, it is be- 
lieved that some material improvements have been 
made, even on the most popular books of the kiud be- 
fore extant. ‘The title of the “*Improved Reader,” it 
is thought, will be found very appropriate, and the 
book itself, an important auxiliary in the cause of 
Edacation, 

Extract from the Preface. 

“ The leading design of this compilation, is to in- 
trodace the child, by an easy and gradual progress, 
to an acquaintance with the most important words ; 
to an acquaintance with their meaning, as well as 
their visible forms, that he may early form a taste for 
reading, aud be incomparably more capable of ora) in- 
struction, than he“would otherwise be. The author 
pretends to no great originality, either in the design, 
orthe execution. He hopes, however, that some ma- 
terial improvements have been made on the best books 
of the kind, before extant, not excepting the Easy Les- 
sons and the American Popular Lessons.” 

(<The Improved Reader is recommended to the 
public, under the impression that it will be found 
highly useful as a School Book, and remarkably well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. 


Extrael from a Review of the work. 

%¢ We think the Improved Reader is well calculat- 
ed for the important place it is designed to fill, and 
that the Author of it is entitled to the thanks of the 
community for this successful attempt to add to the 
means of intellectual and moral improvement, among 
the young. The style is simple ; the pieces short, in- 
teresting, and instructive. Besides the excellent in- 
struction which it contaios, in a familiar and engag- 
ing forp, it is well suited to do away that unnatural 
tone Mich children so generally acquire by reading 
what they do not understand. Any one who is at all 
acquainted witn the state of our Schools, and has ob- 
served the manner in which the younger Scholars 
spend their time, will be sensible how much a book 
like this is wanted. We hope to see this little work 
extensively adopted in our Schools.” 

*,* Those interested in the subject of Education, 
are respectfully requested to examine this book, be- 
fore they purchase for the approaching winter Schools. 

For sale by the publishers, A. PHELPS and A. 
CLARK, Greenfield. Also, by HILLIARD, GRAY 
& CO. and RICHARDSON & LORD, Boston ; 
CLARENEON HARRIS, Worcester. 

, supplied on very liberal terms. 

ov. « 





4. GOULD 
AS removed to the first house n>rth of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerl 
occupied by H. Jackson,and has placed his SPONGE 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E.Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
brepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as 
you wish to be particular. All orders punctually at- 
tended to. eply. May 11. 





Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 
_ hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
a complete assortment of Ladies, Gentlemen's, 
Misses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just received, and 
for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 
180, Washington-street. tf. Oct. 26. 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next tc the new 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 





Lady Johnson Gun Powder. 
FEW Casks of the original Lady Johnson GUN 
POWDER, for sale by PAYSON & NURSE, No. 
3, Union-street. Im. Oct. 26. 


(Pf BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £3 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
i ma; be had on appli-ation to the Cazhier. 
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GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


NOTICE is heredy give®s 
thata stated meeting of the 
M. E. Grand Reyal Arch 
Chapter of thie Commoa- 
wealth, will be held at 
Macons Hall, on Tumspar, 
the llth day of December 
next, at 6 o'clock, P. M. 
All concerned will take due 
notive thereof and govern 
. themselves accordingly. 

By direction of M. E. Daniel L. Gibbens, G. H. P. 


Attest SAMUEL HOW - e 
Nov. 30. ‘ — 











DR. STORER 
H* removed to No. 298, Washington-street, the 
late residence of Dr, Hayward. 
Nov. 23. 6tis 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
Y MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washington-strect, 
The New-England Almanac and Masonic Calen- 
dar. This work is on a new and improved plan, aed 
is said to contain wore usefal and correct information 
than any Almanac ever published in New-England. 
Fart of the extra information it contains, in addition 
to what is usually found ia works of this nature, is 
new and useful Astronomical Calculations ; Impor- 
tant Tables relating to the ‘Tides ; List of Officers ia 
the U. S. Government, and of each of the New-Eage 
land States ; Lists of Officers of the Grand 
their times and places of meeting, together with the 
names, location, and times of meeting of the Subordi- 
nate Ledges in New England, &c. The time of High 
Water has been calculated for near a hundred difer- 
ent places, and the very important corrections de- 
pending on the difference of the right ascension of the 
un aud Moon, and the distance of the latter from 
the Earth, have been applied. The best recommend- 
ation of the work is in the work jteelf. Price 12h 
cents. Liberal discounts to craders. 
Nov. 16. tf 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
NEORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cattere 
takes this method of informing the public is 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all houre, 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention te 
business, to merit and receive their contiseed patron- 
age. episly July 27. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


— MUNROE & —Q— 
ss | ashington-street, have just recei 

"fanep Leqadon, 2 camo of ainable BOOKS, 

The LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA, No 1 to 197—= 
$2,124 per No. 

Dr. ROBERTSON’S WORKS, in 10 vols. com- 
plete, new edition. 

CLINTON'S MEMOIRS of Lord Byron, in one vol. 
8vo. with plates. ! 
POEMS OF OSSIAN, fine edition ina two vols. 
board and calf. 

BAKER’S BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, or com 
plete Biography of the Stage ; 4 vols. 

LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD, and History of 
his Court, with copperplates. 

STEWART’S LIVES of Drs. Smith, Robertson, 
and Reid ; with portraits. 

JOHNSON’S LARGE DICTIONARY, two vole.4to 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE of the Holy Serip- 
tures, in one vol. 4to. Student’s edition. 

DPODDRIDGE’S EXPOSITOR, one vol. royal 8vo 

ROBIN HOOD; a collection of all the ancient 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that celebsat- 
ed English Outlaw. . 

LORD BACON'S WORKS, in 10 vols. 8vo. 

O*°CONNOR’S CHRONICLES of Eri; or History 
of the Irish people. 

The CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND, by Robert 
Lindsey of Pittscottie, from old manuscripts. 

JAMESON’S TREATISE ON MINERALS, thei¢ 
external, chemical, and physical characters. 

PACATA HIBERNIA, or History of the Wars ia 
Ireland under Q. Elizabeth; with plates. 

KAIME’S SKETCHES of the Hietory of Man. 

PERCY HISTORY of London, in 3 vols. 18m0. 
beautiful edition. 

BIOGRAPHY of the present British Stage, with 
portraits, 

STURM’S REFLECTIONS, in one volume, 8vo. 
new edition, with plates. 

ZIMMERMANN ON SOLITUDE, 8vo.with plates, 
Dew edition. 

The WORKS OF ADAM FERGUSON, complee. 
in 5 vols. 4to. 

BURKE’S WORKS in 8 vo's. 8ro. 

ELMES'S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts, in one vol. 8yo. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 4 
vols. new edition. 

HENRY’S HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, is 
12 vols. 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS OF OSSIAN, with a map 
and plate. 

Chess rendered familiar by Tabular Demonstration, by 

J. G. Pohiman. 

Gilpin’s Observations on the Western Parts of Eng- 
land, with plates. 

Gretna Green, or the Elopement of Miss D. with a gal- 
lant Son of Mars. Pilates. 

Archbold’s Blackstone, 4 vols. calf. 

Dobson's Life of Petrarch, 2 vols. 8vo. plates. 

Gesner's Death of Abel, plates. 

Crutwell's Tour through the whole Island of Great Bri- 
tain ; 6 vols. numerous maps. : 

Trotter's Memoirs of Fox. 

Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring. 

Taplin's Sporting Dictionary, 2 vols. calf. 

Reformation of the Cathulic Church in Germany. 8vo.clf 

Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 

The Etonian, 3 vols. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports. 10 Noe. beautifel plates 

Carr's Travels in Spain. Maps and Pilates. 

Memoirs of the Life of Hayley ; 2 vols. 4to. calf. 

London Commercial Dictionary, by Watson. 

Nichols’ Literary History of the 18th Century ; 4 vols. 

Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary. 

Shaw's Natere Displayed : elegant plates, 6 vols, 

The Newgate Calendar, by Knap and Baldwia. 

Bigland’s History of Earope ; 2 vols. 

Stewart's Life of Drs. Smith, Robertson, and Reid. 

Works of Garcilasso de la Vega : and Life by Widen. 

Letters between Lady Hamilton and Lord N 2 vie. 

Scudamore on Gout and Rheumatism. 

Lawrence's Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and Na- 
tural History of Man. 12 Engravings. 

Phillips on ladigestion. 2d edition. 

Benger's Life of Anne Boleyn ; 2 vols. 

Bell’s Observations on Italy ; 4to. Pilates. 

Remains of Archbp. Leighton. 

Syivester’s Philosophy of Domestic Economy esempli- 
fied in the mode of warming, ventilating, washieg, 
drying, cooking, ke. 

Tastructions ia all kinds of Gymnastic Exercises. 

Plates for Symmes's Embassy, 4to. 

Accum on Gas Lights. 

Cabinet of Curiosities,or Wonders of the World revealed 

Historical Digest of Abuses in the public departments 
of England. 

World in Miniature. Africa, colored plates, 4 vols. 

The British Perfomer, Souff-Mauefacturer, and Colour. 
man’s Guide. 

Death’s Doings ; consisting of numerous Com- 
positions in prose and verse, intended as 

of 24 Plates by Dagley. 

Summary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, aacient 
and modern. By Rev. C. T. Collins. - 

Roberton on diseases of the Generative 5 

Sautleſſe's Medical and Sargical Cases; 2 

Metical Legends of Exalted Chasacters. 
Baillie 











By Joasnaa 





April 29. tf 


Stuart's Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 2. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





Gen. Burgoyne. Having received no acknow- 
ledg@ment, nor even civility, for aiding to deco- 
rate him with laurels in the North, he frankly de- 
clared, that there were no considerations except 
of a public nature that could induce him to co- 
operate in his campaigns to the Suuth. “ Motives 
of public good might influence him, because his 
country had a claim on him, in any quarter where 
he could promote her interest ; but personal at- 
tachment must not be expected to exist, where 
he had experienced nothing but neglect and in- 
justice.” 

In the course of a few weeks afterwards, Con- 
gress having promoted Col. Morgan to the rank 
of Brigadier-General, by brevet, with a view to 
avail themselves of his services in the South, he 
proceeded without delay to juin the army of Gen. 
Gates. But he was prevented from serving any 
length of time under that officer by the defeat, 
near Cumden, before his arrival; and his being 
soon afterwards superseded in the command by 
Gen. Green. 

Soon after taking command of the Southern 
army, Gen. Green despatched Gen. Morgan with 
four hundred continentals, under Col. Howard, 
Col. Washington’s corps of dragoons, and a few 
nilitia, amounting in al! to about six hundreil, to 
take position on the left of the British army, then 
lying at Winnsborough, under Lord Cornwallis, 
vhile he took post about seventy miles to his 
right. This judicious disposition excited his 
Lordship’s apprehensions for the safety of Nine- 
ty-Six aud Augusta, British posts, which he con- 
sidered as menaced by the movements of Mor- 

an. : 
. Col. Tarleton, with a strong detachment, a- 
mounting in horse and foot to near 8 thousand 
men, was immediately despatched by Cornwal- 
lis to the protection of Ninety-Six, with orders to 
bring Gen. Morgan, if possible, to battle. To 
the ardent temper and chivalrous disposition of 
the British Colonel, this direction was perfectly 
congenial. Greatly superior in numbers he ad- 
vanced on Morgan with a menacing aspect, and 
compelled him at first to fall back rapidly. But 
the retreat of the American commander was not 
long continued. Irritated by pursuit, reinforced 
by a body of militia, and reposing confidence in 
the spirit and firmness of his regular troops, he 
halted at the Cowpens, and determined to grati- 
his adversary in his eagerness for combat. 
his was on the night of the 19th of January, 
1781. Early in the morning of the succeeding 
day, Tarleton being apprised of the situation of 
Morgan, pressed towards him with redoubled 
rapidity, lest, hy renewing the retreat, he should 
again elude him. , 

But -Morgan now had other thoughts »than 
those of flight. Already had he for several days. 
been at war with himself, in relation to his con- 
duct. Glorying in action, his spirit recoiled from 
the humiliation of retreat, and his resentment 
was roused by the insolence of pursuit. This 
mental conflict becoming more jutolerable to 
him than disaster and death, his courage tri- 
umphed -perhaps over his prudence and he re- 
solved upon putting every thing to the hazard of 
the sword. : 

By military men who have studied the subject, 
his disposition for battle is said to have been mas- 
terly. Two light parties of militia advanced in 
front, witth orders to feel the enemy as they ap- 
proached ; and preserving a desultory well-aim- 
ed fire as they fell back tothe front line, to range 
with it and renew the conflict. The main body 
of the militia composed this line with General 
Pickens at its head. Ata suitable distance in the 
rear of the first line, a second was stationed,com- 
posed of the continental infantry and two compa- 
nies of Virginia militia, commanded by Colonel 
Howard. Washington’s cavalry, reinforced with 
acompany of mounted militia, armed with sa- 
brea, was held in reserve: Posting himself, then, 
in the line of the regulars, he waited in siletce 
the advance of the enemy. 

Tarleton, coming in sight, hastily formed his 
disposition for battle, and commenced the assault. 
Of this conflict, the following picture is from the 
pen of Gen. Lee: ~ 

“The American light parties quickly yielded, 
fell back, and arrayed with Pickens. The ene- 
my shouting, rushed forward upon the front line 
which retained its station, and poured in a close 
fire ; but continuing’ to advance with the bayonet 
on our militia, they retired and joined with haste 
the second line. Here, with part of the corps, 
Pickens took post on Howard's right, and the rest 
fled to their horses, probably with orders to re- 
move them toa further distance. Tarleton push- 
ed forward, and was received by his adversary 
with unshaken firmness. The contest became 
obstinate, and each party animated by the exam- 
ple of its leader, nobly contended for victory. 
Our line maintained itself so firmly as to oblige 
the enemy to order upthe reserve. ‘The advance 
of Mr. Arthur reanimated the British line, which 
again moved forward,and outstretching our front 
endangered Col. Howard's right. This officer in- 
stantly took measures to defend his flank, by di- 
recting his company to change its front ; but mis- 
taking thie order, the company fell back, upon 
which the line began to retire, and Gen. Morgan 
directed it to retreat to the cavalry. ‘This ma- 
neuvre being performed with precision, our 
flank became relieved, and the new position was 
assumed with promptitude. Considering this re- 
trogade movement the precursor of flight, the 
British line rushed on with impetuosity and dis- 
order ; but, as it drew near, Howard faced about 
and gave it a close and murderous fire. Stunned 
by this unexpected shock, the most advanced of 
the enemy recoiled in confusion. Howard seiz- 
ed the happy moment, and followed hia advan: 
tage with the bayonet. This decisive step gave 
usthe day. The reserve having been brought 
near the line shared in the destruction of our fire, 
and presented no rallying point to the fugitives. 
A part of the enemy’s cavalry having gained our 
rear, fell on that portion of the militia who had 
retired to their horses. Washington struck at 
them with his dragoons, and drove them before 
him. Thus by a simultaneous effort the infantry 
anid cavalry of the enemy were routed. Morgan 
pressed home his success, and the pursuit became 
vigorous and general. 

In this decisive battle we lost about 70 men, of 
whom 12 only were killed. ‘Che British infantry, 
with the exceytion of the baggage-guard, were 
nearly all killed ortaken. One hundred, includ- 
ing ten officers, were killed ; twenty-three officers 
and five hundred privates were taken. The ar- 
tillery, eight hundred muskets, two standards, 
thirty-five baggage wagons, and one hundred 
dragoon horses, fell into our possession.” 

In this battle, so glorious to the American 
arms, Tarleton had every advantage in point of 
ground, cavalry, and numbers, aided by two 
pieces of artillery. 

Soon after this brilliant exploit, Frequent at- 
tacks of the rheumatism compelled Gen. Morgan 
to retire from the army, and he returned to his 
seat in Frederick, Virginia, where he continued 
in retirement until the insurrection in the western 
part of Pennsylvania, in 1794, when he was de- 
tached by the Executive of Virginia, at the bead 


PAiscellantes. 


(From the Georgia Journal.) 
GENERAL WILLIAM MORGAN. 


General Morgan was the creator of his own 
fortune. Born of poor though honest parents, 
he enjoyed none of the advantages which result 
from wealth and early education. But his wasa 
spirit that would not tamely yield to difficulties, 

He was born in New-Jersey, where frum his 

poverty and low condition, he had been a day 
laborer. To carly education end breeding, there- 
fore, he owed nothing. But fur this deficiency 
his native sagacity and sound judgment, and his 
intercourse with the best society, made such a- 
anends in after life. Enterprising in his disposi- 
tion, even now, he removed to Virginia in 1755, 
with a hope of improving his fortune. He con- 
tinued, at first, his original business of day labor; 
but exchanged afterwards for the employment of 
awagoner. A military moviciate he served in 
the campaign under the unfortunate Braddock. 
The rank he bore is not precisely known. It 
must, however, have been humble ; for in conee- 
quence of imputed contumely towards a British 
officer, he was brought to the halbert and receiv- 
ed the inhuman punishment of five huadred lash- 
3; or, according to his own statement, of four 
hundred and ninety-nine ; for he alwayz assert- 
ed that the drummer, charged with the execu- 
tion of the sentence, miscounted and jocularly 
added, “ that George the Third was still indebted 
to-him one lash.” Tothe honor of Morgan, he 
never practically remembered this savage treat- 
ment during the revolutionary war. Towards 
the British officers whom the fortune of battie 
placed within his power, his conduct was hu- 
mane, mild, and gentlemanly. After his return 
feom this campaign, so ordinately was he addict- 
ed to quarrels and boxing matches, that the vil- 
lage of Berrystown, in the county of Frederick, 
which constituted the chief theatre of his pugilis- 
tic exploits, received from this circumstance the 
name of Battletown. In these combats, although 
frequently overmatched in personal strength, he 
manifested the same unyielding spirit which cha- 
recterized him afterwards in bis military career. 
When worsted by his antagonist, he would pause 
for a tine to recruit his strength, and then return 
to the contest again and ogain, until he rarely 
failed to prove victorious. Equally marked was 
his invincibility of spirit in mature age when 
raised by fortune and his own merit, to a higher 
apd more honorable field of action. Defeat in 
battle be rarely experienced, but when he did, 
his retreat was sullen, stern, and dangerous. 

The commencement of the American Revolu- 
tion found Mr. Morgan married, and cultivating a 
farm, which, by industry and economy, he had 
‘been qnabled to purchase, in the county of Fred- 
erick. Placed at the head of a rifle company 
raised in his neighborhood, in 1775, he marched - 
immediately to head quarters in Cambridge, near 
Boston. By order of the commander iu chief, be 
acon afterwards joined in the expedition against 
Quebec ; and was made prisoner in the attempt 
on that fortress, where Arnold was wounded and 
Montgomery fell. Theaseailing column to which 
he belonged, was led by Major Arnold. When 
that officer was wounded and carried from the 
ground, Morgan threw himself into the lead, and 
rushing furward, passed the first and second bar- 
riere. For a moment, victory appeared certain. 
But the fall of Montgomery closing the prospect, 
the assailants were repulsed, and the enterprize 
abanroned. 

During his captivity, Capt. Morgan was treated 
with great kindness and not a little distinction. 
He was repeatedly visiicd in confinement by a 
British officer of rank, who at length made an at- 
tempton bis patriotism and virtue by offering him 
the commission and emoluments of Colonel in 
the British army, on condition that he would de- 
eert the American,. and join the royal standard. 
Morgan rejected the proposal with scorn, and re- 
quested the courtly and corrupt negotiator “ nev- 
er again to insult him in bis misfortunes, by an 
offer which plainly imoulied that he thought him a 
villain.” The officer withdrew, and did not again 
recur’to the subject. On being exchanged, Mor- 
gan iinmediately rejoined the American army and 
received, by the recommendation of Gen. Wash- 
ington, the command of a regiment. 

In the year 1777 he was placed at the head of a 
select rifle corps, with which, in various instanc- 
ea, he acted on the enemy with terrible effect. 
His troops were considered the most dangerous 
in the American service. To confront them in 
the fiell, was alinost certain death to the British 

_ Officers. 

On the occasion of the capture of Burgoyne, 
the exertions and services of Colonel Morgan and 
his riflemen, were beyond all praise. Much of 
the glory of the achievement belonged to them. 
Yet so gross was the injustice of General Gates, 
that he did not even mention them in his official 
despatches. His reason for this was secret and 
dishonorable. Shortly after the surrender of 
Burgoyne, General Gates took occasion to hold 
with Morgan a private conversation. In the 

~eourse of this, he told him confidentially, that the 
caste was exceedingly dissatisfied with the 
conduct of General Washington ; that the repu- 
tation of the commander in chief was rapidly de- 
clining ; and that several officers of great worth 
threatened to resign, unless a change were pro- 
duced in that department. Col. Morgan fathom- 
ing, in an instant, the views of his commanding 
officer, sternly and with bonest indignation, re- 
plied, ‘Sir, do not again mention to me this hate- 
ful subject ; under no other man but Gen. Wash- 
ington as commander in chief, will I ever serve.” 

From that moment ceased the intimacy that had 

previously subsisted between him and General 

Gates. 

A few days afterwards, the General gave a 
dinner to the principal officers of the British and 
some of those of the Americanarmy. Morgan 
was not invited. In the course of the evening, 
that officer found it necessary to call on General 
Gates, on official business. Being introduced in- 
to the dining room, he spoke to the General, re- 
ceived his orders and immediately withdrew, his 
pame unannounced. Perceiving from his dress 
that he was of high rank, the British officers in- 
quired his name ; being told that it was Colonel 
Morgan, commanding the rifle corps, they rose 
from the table, followed him into the yard, and 
introduced themselves to him, with many com- 
plimentary and flattering expressions, declaring 
that on the day of action, they had very severely 
felt him in the field. 

In 1780 having obtained leave of absence from 
the ariny on account of the shattered condition 
of his health, he retired to his estate in the coun- 
ty of Frederick, and remained there until the ap- 

tment of Gen. Gates to the command of the 
thern army. Being waited on by the latter, 
and req to accompany him, he reminded 
him, in ex ions marked by resentment, of the 
unworthy treatment he had formerly experienced 

Fom bim in return for the important service; 

‘which he did not hesitate to nesert, he had ren- 
dered him in his operations agajnst the army of 














































































































































































































































placed. 
true one. 


the better reason.” 


proved manner. 


end do no good. 


fession. 


tian manner. " 
Deacon Pitchpipe. How many molasees will it take 
to keep thanksgiviog in the whole state of New-Eng- 
land? " 
Teacher. Thatdepends on the number of pumpkin- 





of the militia quota of that state, to suppress it. 
This done, he returned into the bosom of his 
family, where he remained until death closed his 
earthly career in 1799. 


There existed in the character of Gen. Mur- 


gan a singuler contradiction which iz worthy of 
notice. 

Although in battle no man was ever more pro- 
digal of the exposure of his person to danger, or 
manifested a more deliberate disregard of death, 
yet so strong was his love of life at other times, 
that he has been frequently heard to declare, “he 
would agree to pass half his time as a galley 
slave, rather than quit this world for another.” 
The following outline of his person and char- 
acter is from the pen of a military friend, who 
knew kim intimately. 

Brigadier General Morgan was stout and ac- 
tive, six feet in height, strong, not too much en- 
cumbered with flesh, and was exactly fitted for 
the toils and pomp of war. 
criminating and solid, but not comprehensive and 
combining. His manners plain and decorous, 
neither insinuating ner repulsive. 
tion grave, sententious, and considerate, unadorn- 
ed, and captivating. He reflected deeply, spoke 
little, and executed with keen perseverance, 
whatever he undertook. - He was indulgent in his 
military command, preferring always the affec- 
tions of his troops, tothat dread and awe which 
surrounded the rigid disciplinarian. 

A considerable time before his death when the 
pressure of infirmity began to be heavy, he be- 
came seriously concerned about his future wel- 
fare. From that period his chief solace lav in the 
study of the scriptures, and in devotional exer- 
He dicd in the belief of the truths of 
Christianity, and in full communion of the Pres- 
byterian Church. ‘ 





[From the Berkshire American.) 
EXAMINING COMMITTEES EXAMINED. 


The papers have furnished us with some very amus- 
ing accounts of the blunders made by schoolmastere, 
or candidates for masters, in their examinations. be- 
fore the learned committees of the towns wherein they 
were to exercise their profession. 
observed, that the men were the painters, and not the 
lions. ‘ Turn about is fair play,” as the saying is, 
and the pedagogues should be allowed to use their 
professional weapons, and to lay the ferule upon the 
hands of the examining committees. 

But before these men in authority are called up, it is 
worth while just to state, thet the greater part of them 
are ay ae for the office in which they are 

in may seem a bold assertion, but it isa 
A great proportion of the members of these 
examining committces are far less qualified for the 
task imposed upon them, than the candidates for ex- 
amination would themselves be to exercise the censo- 
rial office. We do not say they are men wanting 
sense oF information; by no means. 
are very respectable lawyers, who could plead you a 
cause in very fine style, and “* make the worse appear 
Others are learned divines, who 
can write you a very elegant sermon, or pull a dis- 
puted point in theology all to pieces. 
wise disciples of eculapius, who can mould a pill or 
drive a lancet in the most approved method, and per- 
fectly secundem arlem. Others, again, are merchanis, 
who can thumb a yard-stick, post a book, or set off 
their goods, to admiration. Others are mechanics, 
who understand their trade to perfection, who can 
projecta coach wheel or build a house in the most ap- 
And, finally, others are farmers, in- 
dustrious, worthy men, whose barns are full of hay, 
and whose cellars are full of pork. 
spectable men, qualified as they are to exercise their 
own professions, know little or nothing of the peculiar 
business of teaching, and for the most part are desti- 
tute of the intimate and exact knowledge of the 
branches required to be taught in our schools. 

Laboring under such disadvantages, what can be 
expected from the censorship of these committees ? 
They merely serve to embarrass the caudidate, to 
render themselves oftentimes ridiculous, and in the 
For want of understanding the sub- 
ject on which they are to examine, they are avt to 
ask a thousand irrelevant questions, which have as 
much to do with school-teaching as they have with 
the internal affairs of the moon, and no more. 
poor teacher is drilled and begrilled,four times as long 
as is necessary, and much learned ammunition is 
thrown away, from the inability of the censorial corps 
to distinguish the mark. 
candidate, well qualified, is rejected, and another im- 
posed upon the school, who is fit only to “ teach the 
young idea how to shoot—the Commonwealth's Eng- 
lish.” 

If the above account be true, (and we really wish 
it were not) this sort of censorship is worse than use- 
less, and our school districtshad better trust solely 
to the recommendation of the Preceptor of the Semi- 
nary where the candidate has been fitting for his pro- 
The teacher of the Academy, if any body, is 
qualified to judge of the fitness of those whom he has 
been preparing for the office of instructors—not only 
because of his learning and experience in teaching, 
but because he has had the candidate uoder his eye, 
and has been watching his progress during the reason 
in which he has been under his care. 
examining committee, evcn though well qualified, 
might draw a wrong conclusion of the abilities of the 
candidate, which were tu be tested by 3 formal ex- 
amination, where natural diffidence, (so often the 
concomitant of talents) and the awe inspired by a 
council of censors, ready to pick his knowledge to 
pieces, may prevent a young man from exhibiting the 
talents he does possess, to the best advantage. 

To give an idea of the dignity and importance of 
one of these examinations, we publish the following 
specimen. The dramalis persone are,—the Rev. Mr. 
Lougwind, Deacon Pitchpipe, *Squire Roundabout, 
Dr. Liverleaf, and Col. Cut-and-threst, on the one 
part, and the Teacher on the other. 

Rer. Mr. Longwind. Mr. Teacher, what portion of 
mankind are foreordained to be saved? 
All who conduct themselves in a Chris- 


Teacher. 


heads. 


*Squire Round. Which is the most properest way 


of speaking—to say, ‘I inspect,” or ** | expect?” 
N 


eacher. That depends on whether it ve a matter 


of inspection or expectation. 
Dr. Liver. 

delfa in? 
Teacher. It is in one of the Middle States. 
Dea. Pitchpipe. 

do the Turks belong to? 
Teacher. None. They are Mussulmen. 
be darned family ? 

su a at family ? 
Treacher. Twice as ea half. 
Col. Cul-and thrust. 


straits of Gibraliar ? 


Teacher. Leonidas fought sobly at the straits of 


Thermopyle. 
Rev. 


the First brought to the block ? 
Teacher. 


rectness. 


But to make short work of a long examination, we 
ut to m jong 


will merely state that the candidate was drilled 


His mind was dis- 


His conversa- 


But it ought to be 


Some of them 


Others are the 


But all these re- 


The 


And perhaps after all, a 


Whereas, an 


Which of the Western States is Fela- 
What denomination of Christians 
. How much pork will it take to 


What was the name of the 
Spartan colonel who fought “ till all was blue” at the 


ir. Long. What part of speech is (his book ? 
Teacher. ** This book” makes two parts of speech. 
Col. Cut-and-thrust. What year was King Jemes 


He was a block-head as long as he lived. 

The teacher was next required to spell hoss-block, 
wine-pipe, cheena-ware, and a oumber of other 
words, which the censors pronounced with equal cor- 





three hours and a half, in a style equally learned, im- 
portant, and dignified with the above specimen—after 
which, he had the impudeuce to turn upon his as- 
sailants, and the following counter-examination took 
lace. 
. Teacher. Deacon Pitchpipe, will you be good e- 
nough to inform me what religion the Pagans profess? 
Dea. Pitch. Why, I take it, sir, they are but little 
better, if any, than so many heathens. 
Teacher. Squire Roundabout, supposing a frog 
should undertake to jump to the top of a steeple nine- 
ty feet hizh—but as often as he leaped up two fect, 
should fall back three—how long would it take him 
to reach the top? 
*Squire Round. Ihave not time now to calculate 
it; but for a rough guess, l should say, upwards of a 
fortnight. 
Teacher. 
Hole ? 
‘Squire Round. Why, | told him it would’nt an- 
swer no purpose at all—that "twas so shaller the 
‘laters would all freeze afore spring, and I guess he’l! 
find it so sooner or later. 
Teacher. Mr. Longwind, what is the latitude of 
Boston ? 
Rev. Mr. Long. Why, sir, it is sometime since | 
looked at my geography, but I ehould say,as far as my 
recollection serves me, about 50 degrees north. 
Teacher. Cel. Cut-and-thrust, in what year did 
Gen. Burgoyne surrender ? 
Col. Cut. ~ In the year °81—he was taken by Lord 
Cornwallis, at the siege of Bunker Hill. 
Teacher. What is your opinion of Brutus’s evil 
genius? 
Col. Cut. I should say, he was rather a queer 
genus, “take him by and large’*—he was the same 
Seller, if my memory sarves me, that met Brutus at 
Phillipstown. 
Teacher. 
boot-iack ? 
Dea. Pilch. B-oo-u-t-e—boot —j-a-k—jack—boot- 
jack. ‘larnt that of uncle Stephen, when ! war'nt 
above knee high to his great toe. 
Teacher, Who was the first Christian Emperor ? 
Dea. Pitch. Alexander the Great—the same that 
first introduced the reformation into Old England. 
Teacher. Ur. Liverleaf, please inform me what 
tree produces the cork, and in what region it grows. 
Dr. Liver. Yes, sir, Pll endeerorto. The tree is 
the corkus quertibus, and grows in Lapland, where the 
Peruvian bark a brought from. 
Teacher. What part of speech is and ? 
Dr. Liver. Ws a disjunctive preposition, that 
serves to unite two paragraphs aud form them iato one 
sentence. 


What is your idea of Captain Symmes’s 


Deacon Pitchpipe, how do you spell 


ing, any passive verb in our language ? 

Rev. Mr. Long. Itake it so, to be sure, or else 
Murray would not have told us so. Besides, why 
had’nt the English language ought to have a passive 
verb as well as the Greek and Latin ? 

Teacher. 1 cannot tell, any more than I can, why 
a toad ought not to have a tail as well as a puppy. 





POLICE. 


| A bustle in the Police, on Monday, attraeted the 
usual nuober of boys and spectators, when in 
stalkedtwo drapper cockney tailors, with lion 
skin great coats, large pearl buttors, yellow flag 
handkerchiefs, and every thing tippy and a la 
Brummel. They were introduced by several 
citizens, who led a poor black woman, lame, and 
in great pain. It seems that the snips had taken 
a fancy to have a little gig riding, and it being 
rather a cold day, they fortified themselves with 
a thimble full of “ blue ruin,” and mounted the 
Jarvey—the horse being ruther restive, probably 
somewhat proud of his honorable load, began to 
caper, snort, and cut all manner of stitches and 
herring bones, and final!y they knocked down the 
poor African, and fairly ran over her, and set off 
on a full gallop. Some humane citizens pursued 
and overtook them, and forthwith gallanted them 
by the button to the Police, where they made 
their complaints pro forma. ‘How come you to 
be driving so fast ?” said the Justice. “ Drive 
fast,” said the Tuilor, * Come, that’s a good one 
—Ve vere going on a genteel canter, and nothing 
more—a short trot of about six miles an our. 
Drive fast ! Vhy, Sir, Rattle, the black mare, vhat 
took the purse on Long Island, vent it sixteen 
miles an our, Ve ad a livry orse—no great things, 
to be sure—not fit for gentlemen’s use—ven this 
here nigger ran over our orse, and nearly killed 
him. Iam as good avipas any in the colonies, 
sir, but if a nigger runs over my orse anid gig, 
that’s not my fault.” “ Are you sure you had not 
been drinking before you commenced your ride,” 
said the Justice—* Ve drink ! come, that’s a good 
one—if you call drinking a rummer of apple tod- 
dy and a negus,® acold day, vy then ve vere 
drinking”—* I shall certainly bind you over for 
the misdemeanor, said the justice, unless you 
make some reparation fur the injury done to the 
poor woman. “ Vell ve vill give her a guinea.” 
“That is not enough; she is seriously hurt.” 
Snip took the black woman aside, and agreed to 
give her two guineas, which she accepted, in 
commutation of her wrongs, and hobbled out. 
The whipsters, after listening to an exordium 
from the magistrate, left the office, saying, “ Vell 
if this is not like Johnny Gilpin ven he lost his 
vig. Let’s go to work, and give up gig riding to 
Bloomingdale in future.”—[New- York Enquirer.] 
EEE 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


OR sale wholesale and retail by the Proprietor, 
J. PRENTISS, Keene, N.H., and by RICHARD. 
SON & LORD, HILLIARD, GRAY & CO., and 
BOWLES & DEARBORN, Boston, in a few days,— 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC, in which the 
principles of operation by numbers ANALYTICALLY ex- 
plained, and s¥YNTHETICALLY applied, thus combining 
the advantages to be derived both from the inductive 
and synthetic mode of instructing: the whole made 
familiar by a great variety of useful and interesting 
examples calculated at once toengage the pupil in 
the study, or to give him a full knowledge of figures 
in their application to all the practical purpuses of 
life. Designed for the use of Schools and Academies 
of the United States. By Dantzs Apams, M. D. au- 
thor of the Scholar's Arithmetic, School Geography, 
&c. Price 624 cte. $6 dozen. 


0<p-The Scholar's Arithmetic, published in 1801, is 
synthetic. The analytic, or inductive method of teach- 
ing, as now applied to elementary instruction, is a- 
mong the improvement of later years. 


For sale as above, 

The Scmorar’s Anitametic. Easy Lessons for 
the use of the younger classes in common schools. 
Recommended highly by Professor Goodrich, Rev. Dr. 
Wiliard, and other gentlemen, and now extensively 
introduced. 


Lirtrany axp Scizstivic Crass Boox, by Rev. 
Levi W. Leonard. To the numerous and flattering 
testimonies heretofore published, may now he added 
that of Professor Carter, who observes—*“ There is 
scarcely any subject connected with the great circle 
of the arts and sciences, which is not here made fa- 
miliar, and presented to the young mind in the most 
attractive forms, Abstruse principles of philosophy 
are illustrated in the happiest manner, and the les- 
sons of wiedom are embellished with the fascinations 
of taste and fancy. This work is designed to be read 
and studied by the higher classes in our common 
schools ; and as such we warmly recommend it to the 
attention of the public, believing that a more valuable 
epitome of elementary knowledze cannot be found io 
our language.” 

Nov. @. Sw 





Teacher. Mr. Longwind, is there, properly speak-. 


——— 


Standard School Books. 

AMES LORING, No. 132, Washington-street, 

publishes the following valuable School Books, 
School Committees and Teachers are invited te give 
them a careful! examination. 
Dr. Suow’s First Principles of English Spelling and 
Reading, containing the words of the New-Testa. 
ment, arranged in lessons adapted to the ar aay y of | 
leaners in Primary ‘and Sabbath Schools. y Caleb 
H. Snow, M. D. 
In the division of words into syllables, and ia the 
tables for progressive spelling lessons simplicity and 
intelligibleness have been aimed at, without referenee 
to the example of athers. And these two pe ga 
seemed dest attainrble by arranging the words of cae 
and two syllables in lessons according to the number 
of letters in each, and subdividing these lessons inte 
sections according to the vowel sound of other evi- 
dent marks of distinction. 
. The sixth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volame 
rat. 
The tenth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volome 
second. 

‘The fifth edition of Alden's Reader. This is one of 
the best and most systematic collections of reading 
lessons new in use. 

The seventeenth edition of Murtay’s Grasmar 
abridged by a Teacher of Youth, in Boston. : 
$1 per dozen. This abridgement hes attained an al. 
most unprecedented popularity. It has outlived a 
multitude of other Grammars, and is considered ap 
remarkably suited to the capacity of begingers. 

The twelf:h edition of Murray's Exercises, without 
any variation from the English edition. 

The sixth edition of Blair's Catechism of Commep 
Things in Use, necessary to be known at 
age. Together witha Catechism of the A 
Revolution. The most distinguished ch : 
that momentous period are particularly noticed. Alp « 
a Catechism of the History and Customs of Natioas= 
and Arithmetical Tables. Price $1 per dozen. 

The fourth edition of Mason on Self —2* 
with Questions adapted for Schools and A 
Price 37 1-2 cts. in half binding. This ie ouitable 
for the Erst class ia Sabbath Schools. 

The third edition of Watts on the Mind, with Ques- 
tions adapted for Schools and Academies. J 

Alger’s Elements of Orthography, il! by 
easy examples, the powers of the Alphabet, the 
rules fur syllabification, spelling, &c. 

Pope's Essay on Man. Price $1 per dozen, printed 
on a beautiful small type. Nev, 23. 


CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 
EED & HOWARD have succeeded in —2 — 
a Medicine for the cure.of latempesance. It 
has had the advantage of repeated and successful ex- 
periments, by physicians of the first respectability in 
this city, and is confidently brought before the public 








been off-red for the purpose. A geutleman who has 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witsese- 
ed the operation of this, in several instances, has ex- 
pressed his preference for their preparation. The 
have been politely favored with the following cest 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Messrs. Reed & Howard,—Gentlemen—! have wit- 
nessed the operation and effect of yrur medicine for 
the cure of Intemperance, in several cases, and am 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirite, 
in those who had previously been excessively fond of 
them ; that the health of the patients hes uniformly 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my opia- 
ion, it is a sale, salutary, and commendable medi- 
Cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT. 

Boston, July 11th, 1827. 


Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Repert. 

._ | have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has been 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
geedient of which, [ suspect to beof a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are asy of 
the ingredients in CLambers’s powders ; or, at least, 
that this is a more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
Howard’s, than in the New-York preparation. Their 
** cure for Intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that ef Chambers’s. 

Por sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Ha- 
over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Boston. Price 
$2,50. It may also be obtained of A. T. LOWE, No. 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J. BROWN, 
Washington-street, near Boylston Market, and of 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 

Sept. 28. tf 





| CAUTION. 
ee Swarm’s Panacea has bees counter- 
| feited and offered for sale in this market, the 
public are respectfully cautioned against purchasing 
the same of any transient person, or of any person not 
regularly established in business. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the bottles, together with the 
plate, were manufactured in this vicinity ; they resem- 
ble so much iu size avd appearance the genuine, that 
the difference could not be discovered by an ordinary 
observer. In order to put a stop, as soon as possible, 
to the mischief, a suit has already been instituted a- 
gainst the Vender, and supposed Counterfeiter, whe 
as yet eludes arrest by the officer, and there is reason 
to fear he has left the city, in order to impose his 
counterfeit preparation on the public elsewhere. 

_ Manufactarers of Bottles and Engravers, are cau- 

tioned against the manufacture of bottles, or the en- 
graving of plates, which may aid this imposition om 
the public, as they will expose themselves to prosecu- 
tion. 
_ N.B. The Counterfeit Preparation is so near am 
imitation, in appearance, of the genuine, that no per- 
son unacquainted with the fact, would be able to de- 
lect it. It has been extended even to the imitation 
of the signature. All persons who feel an interest is 
the matter, are requested to call at No. 1, Union- 
street, where a bottle of the counterfeit can be seen, 
and compared with the genuine. 

Q>Swaim's Panacea, warranted genuine, received 
directly from the Proprietor, at Phi fs for 
sale by JONATHAN P. HALL, Ja. No. 1, Unien- 
street. Nov. 16. 





NOTICE. ; 
W Anten immediately a Gret rate Journeyman 
Time Piece Maker, to make and repairs Wil- 
lard’s patent brass Time Pieces. One who cas@ * 
well recommended will find constant ' 


and good wages will be given. 
: es DAVID HAYNES. 
West Brookfield, Nov. 8, 1827. ⸗ 


BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EV BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGH 
CONGRESS-STREET. 











TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 0 yest, peysale wuduaes, OS 
seribers pot paying sn advance, or withholding peymert, when bil 
are presented, wilt be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No poper discontinesd bet by order of 
the subscriber or at the decuice of the propeistet. Sabseribesoby 
the quarter mast pay ONE DOLLAR 2 querter ia sdvence. 





acusts. 
New-York, R. P. Boss, No. 20, Wall-street 
Philadelphia, Wrruian Banogn, George-st. 
Balti.dore, Md. Winitam Pontes. 
Savannah, Geo. L. Batpwix, & Co. 
Natchez, Mi. Cuances W. Bassitt. 
Portsmouth, Cainps & Sraaaawk. 
Portland, Me. Baaxet Pstess. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Boater, Postmaster. 
Windsor, Vermont, Fazvgaice Parrss. 
Newburyport, Mess. 31. Loan, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. Cuan.es Ontos, Postmaster. 
Providence, R. 3. Maatss Rosssses, Ne. 7, 





Westininster Row 





as a remedy in no respect infegior fo any which have . 
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